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New Way of Smoking Bacon in a Wire Form 


Device to Replace Old Method of 
Hanging Bacon in the Smoke House 
Cuts Costs and Increases Yields 


Complete standardization of the 
products of a meat plant probably 
never will be possible because live- 
stock producers always will raise 
animals of different sizes and 
quality. 

Regardless of this the meat 
packer, as far as his own products 
are concerned, has made consid- 
erable progress toward standardi- 
zation, particularly in the produc- 
tion of lard, sausages, and ‘“‘ready- 
to-serve” specialties. 

And where standardization is 
not possible—in the production of 
hams, bacon, fresh cuts, etc.—a 
rather elaborate grading system 
has been worked out in which 
both weights and quality are 
taken into account. 


Value of Standardization 


The trend toward wrapping 
and packaging of both processed 
and fresh cuts is directing atten- 
tion more and more to the desira- 
bility, as far as is possible, of the 
production of standardized mer- 
chandise. 

Packers are foreseeing the 
economies of wrapping and pack- 
aging with automatic machines, 
but the varying sizes and weights 
of the finished products offer 
problems in the use of this labor- 
saving equipment that are not go- 
ing to be easy of solution in some 
cases. 

Bacon was one of the first products 
of the meat packing plant to be 
wrapped and packaged. 


So far as wrapping is concerned, the 
variation in sizes of bacon bellies has 
not been much of a problem. But it 
has been necessary to carry in stock 
several sizes of cartons when bacon is 
packaged. 

Wire Form Shapes Bellies. 

Now there is an opportunity, it 
seems, to reduce the variety of sizes 
of bellies smoked, and thus reduce the 
number of sizes of cartons in which to 
pack bacon, by smoking the bacon in 
wire forms and shaping the bellies to 
predetermined sizes. These forms are 
built of heavy, tinned woven wire, two 
to a unit. Each form has one raised 
end and side, the other end and side 
being separate. 

In use the belly is placed in the form 
skin side down, and formed to the de- 
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NEW BACON SMOKING FORMS. 

For convenience in handling, 
two forms comprise a unit. The 
bellies are placed in the forms and 
shaped and held in position during 
the smoking operation by adjust- 
able sides and ends. Because comb 
holes are eliminated and the sides 
and ends are square, more slices 
ean be secured from a slab. 


sired thickness and shape, being held 
in position by the detachable sides and 
ends, which are so constructed that they 
remain firmly in position against the 
belly once they have been put in place. 

Thus bellies can be thickened, short 
bellies can be lengthened and narrowed, 
and long bacon can be shortened and 
widened. 

Less trimming is also required. In 
some cases packers are producing 
square bacon from bellies that have not 
been trimmed at all. 

Holding the belly in position during 
the smoking process also eliminates 
curling, warping, and unevenness in 
the finished product, it is said. 

Gets Better Price for Skips. 

When filled, the forms are placed in 
the cages in an inclined position, one 
form being placed on top of another. 
By placing them in this manner it is 
possible to get on a cage practically as 
many pieces as when the bacon is hung 
from combs. 

One packer whose bacon production is 
principally in the higher averages—but 
who also smokes quite a few skip bel- 
lies—finds these meat smokers valuable 
as a means of securing thicker bacon 
from these latter bellies, and conse- 
quently a better price for them. 

He lays the belly in the smoker skin 
side down and compresses it from the 
sides and ends. Skip bellies smoked 
in this manner are thickened, and sell 
from 6c to 10c a pound more than the 
same type of bellies hung in the smoke- 
house on combs. 

Another packer who smokes 6/8 and 


8/10 bellies principally uses these 
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smokers for his first grades of slab 
bacon. While he is not able to get any 
better prices for this merchandise, he 
does have a talking point with the re- 
tailer. This, he thinks, gives him some- 
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what of an advantage over the bacon < ~ 


producer whose bacon is 
squared up. 
More Slices from the Slab. 

Many retailers are not as experienced 
as they might be, and a square slab of 
bacon enables them to operate their slic- 
ing machine to better advantage and 
slice up a slab with the least waste. 
Also, a slab of bacon that has been 
squared up has a better appearance. 

In addition to getting more slices 
from a slab because of the square ends, 
a slab of bacon smoked in these forms 
has no comb holes. This also makes 
possible the production of more slices 
on the slicing machine, whether the slab 
is sliced in the meat plant or in the re- 
tail shop. 

Packers who are studying standardi- 
zation in their plants see in this bacon 
smoker a possible means whereby boxes 
of uniform size can be used for pack- 
ing bacon for the consumer. j 


not nicely S&S 





CE SQUARE 


Bacon 
combs, as shown at the right, stretches, 
and the sides and ends are seldom square. 
A belly handled in this manner will also 


hung in the smokehouse, on 


often warp and twist. Smoking in forms 
makes possible the production of square 


slabs, as shown at the left, with less 
trimming. In some cases the bellies are 
smoked without any trimming. Skip 


bellies also can be thickened in this man- 
ner. 

In the past several sizes of cartons 
have been necessary because bellies 
vary considerably in size. It may be 
possible, some think, to reshape bellies 
to produce two or three standard sizes, 
and experimenting is being done along 
this line. To date there has been con- 
siderable success lengthening short 
bacon and shortening and widening long 
ones. 





Hard-Chilled Meats Must be Stored in 
Low Temperatures for Best Results 


At what temperatures should frosted 
or hard-chilled wrapped and packaged 
meats be held in the meat plant and in 
the retail store? 

This is an important matter from a 
quality product standpoint. It is com- 
ing to be realized that experimental 
work and study must be done to estab- 
lish facts. 

There is an impression abroad in the 
meat industry that hard-chilled meats 
can be stored safely at any tempera- 
tures below freezing, 32 degs. F. On 
this basis the industry has arbitrarily 
established a range of from 26 to 28 
degs. F. as good and safe practice. 

In the light of recent experiments 
and investigations it is claimed these 
temperatures are too high, and if used 
will result in damage to the product. 
It is asserted that the lower the tem- 
peratures at which the meats are held 
the better their quality will be. 

What Latest Tests Show. 

One firm that has been investigating 
temperatures at which hard-chilled 
foods should be held has found that 
the critical temperature for flesh prod- 
ucts—meat and fish—is 25 degs. F. At 
this temperature about 75 per cent of 
the water content is frozen. 

At 26 degs., it found, about 73.5 per 
cent of the water content is frozen; at 
27 degs., 67 per cent; at 28 degs., 56 


per cent; at 29 degs., 45 per cent, and 
at 30 degs., about 15 per cent. 

It has also been determined that at 
15 degs. only 81 per cent of the water 
content is frozen out. And, due to the 
progressive concentration of the salt, it 
becomes more and more difficult to 
freeze the remaining water content. 

A German investigator has found 
that the water content of flesh is not 
completely frozen out until a tempera- 
ture of at least 75 degs. F. below zero 
is reached. 

Temperature Changes Cause Damage. 

Experience with hard-chilled fish has 
shown that this merchandise preserves 
its freshness for long term storage best 
at the coldest possible temperature, 
preferably below zero. 

Investigators in this field believe that 
both bacterial and autolytic forces are 
at work to some degree in the residual 
salt solutions even at temperatures 
below zero. Producers of frozen fish 
recommend display cabinet tempera- 
tures as low as are economically 
feasible. 

From the foregoing data it will be 
seen that the defrosting takes place 
rapidly at temperatures above 25 degs. 
F, 

In a refrigerated display case or re- 
frigerated container, for example, 
should the temperature rise from 25 
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degs. to 28 degs., due to opening the 


. doors or from any other cause, 20 per 


cent of the water content of the hard- 
chilled product would thaw. On lower- 
ing the temperature again to 25 degs. 
F. this water would freeze slowly, and 
in so doing large ice crystals would be 
formed in the fibers. 

These would damage the product and 
would cause leakage when the product 
was defrosted. 

For this reason, it is asserted that 
hard-chilled meats should not be dis- 
played at any temperature above the 
critical point—25 degs. F. 

It is possible to hold hard-chilled 
meats without damage at a tempera- 
ture of 22 degs. F., but it is not much 
more expensive to hold the temperature 
at 15 degs., and this lower temperature 
is much safer, it is claimed by these 
experts. 

~ fe 
BEEF PRODUCERS OF FUTURE. 

Under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition 1,816 
calves fed by club boys and girls were 
auctioned off at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, during the fall months. The 
last auction was held October 15. The 
top price of the season, $17.75 per hun- 
dredweight, was paid by both Armour 
and Company and Swift & Company, 
in each case for a purebred Angus calf. 

Suggestions of timely value to these 
young cattle feeders were broadcast 
over the radio after the last sale was 
made. These were made by representa- 
tive cattle buyers from Wilson & Com- 
pany, Swift & Company and Armour 
and Company, together with Everett C. 
Brown, representing the National Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
and Barney Heide, general manager of 
the Iniernational Livestock Exposition. 

; —o— 

LIVESTOCK BY MOTOR TRUCK. 

The growing importance of trucks 
in the transportation of live stock to 
market is indicated by receipts of hogs 
by truck at Omaha. For the first nine 
months of 1929, hogs to the number of 
1,089,250 have been delivered to the 
Omaha yards by truck. This compares 
with 1,202,672 for all of 1928, 743,642 
for the year 1927, and 526,095 head in 
1926. 

Not only hogs but cattle and sheep 
are being transported by trucks in in- 
creasing numbers. At National Stock 
Yards, Ill., 18 new unloading chutes 
have been added in the cattle depart- 
ment, and ample space provided for the 
quick handling of even the largest 


trucks. Up to this time only 6 chutes 
were available for truck receipts in the 
cattle department of this market. All 
other yards have found it essential to 
enlarge their facilities for this con- 
stantly increasing business. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


“The Way to Meet the New Competition Is to 
Overtake It,” Says This Packer Revolutionist 


“The butcher-shop is out of 
date. 

“The old familiar sight of two 
or half-a-dozen butchers, with 
their knives and saws and cleav- 
ers, serving the public from sides 
of beef, plates of liver and 
mounds of hamburger, will soon 
be a thing of the past. 


“The meat business—the whole 
packing business—is old-fash- 
ioned. It needs to be reorganized 
—revolutionized. It will be.” 

In that short summary Samuel 
Slotkin, president of the Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation, from 
his present headquarters in New 
York City announced his outlook 
and his plans, following the re- 
cent enlargement in the scope and 
property holdings of the corpora- 
tion. 

With the taking over of the 


By Edfrid A. Bingham 


business and properties of Allied 
Packers, Inc., as already reported 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
the Hygrade Company acquires 
five more packing plants—in Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Buffalo, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and Topeka, Kan. 


Meats in Cigar, Candy and Drug 
Stores 


Through the acquisition by the 
United Cigar Stores Company of 
a considerable interest in the Hy- 
grade Corporation, this company 
will now supply the United Cigar 
Stores, Happiness Candy Stores, 
Neve Drug Stores and Whelan 
Drug Stores with its products. , 

And ‘a contract already made 
























Samuel Slotkin believes there is Profit in Applying Art to Business. 


with a Standard Oil subsidiary 
will establish meat departments 
in connection with its New Jersey 
gas stations. 


“My first and immediate job,” 
continued Mr. Slotkin, “‘is a com- 
plete reorganization of my busi- 
ness. My plants in the East— 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
—and the newly-acquired ones in 
the West will all be organized as 
— for concentration upon one 
idea. 


“I am going to make my busi- 
ness the prepared meat business. 


“I am going to revolutionize 
the meat business. I am going to 
lead the packing business to suc- 

cess. 


“There ought to 
be more money for 
producers, better 
prices to growers 
of livestock. There 
will be—when the 
entire industry is 
reorganized to 
meet the demands 
of the public. 


Meeting the New 
Competition 


“The way for 
packers to meet 
the new competi- 
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tion is to overtake it. 


“The new competition has its 
beginnings in the kitchen. The 
housewife becomes more and 
more impatient with the old 
ways. The kitchen grows smaller 
and simpler. 

“The distance from the packing 
plant to the _ kitchen’ grows 
shorter. New methods of packing 
and merchandising will reduce 
waste and eliminate intermediate 
charges and overhead. 

“There is nothing new in all 
this, to me. I was a pioneer in get- 
ting grocers to put delicatessen 
departments in their stores. I 
talked to them by the hour and 
the day. I dem- 
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Born in Russia, his boyhood ambition 
was to be an artist. His early studies 
there were chiefly in painting. 

At the age of fourteen he came, 
alone, to America, where a brother was 
already making a moderate success in 
business. That brother provided for the 
boy a few years in public school, and 
a course of instruction in the Art 
Student League of Buffalo, New York. 
Painted Landscapes in Show Window. 

“But I was all that time helping to 
earn my own living. I got a job, after- 
noons, sitting in a shop window paint- 
ing landscapes. 

“Occasionally some one stepped in- 
side and bought a painting. But not 
from me—from the salesman! 

“T soon realized that I was not doing 
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What is Needed for Success. 

“T saw in the beginning that success 
in the meat business needed a combi- 
nation of skilful, honest manufacturing 
and shrewd, honest salesmanship. 

“When I was practically forcing 
grocers to put in delicatessen depart- 
ments I showed them how to sell. I 
trained their salesmen as I trained my 
own. 

“I tried to demonstrate how great a 
part should be played by art in mer- 
chandising. Making shops attractive, 
making packages inviting, applying 
beauty to business—there’s money in 
beauty when applied to everyday wants. 

“People are eating better than ever 
before, but meals are growing lighter. 
Luncheon especially. 

Buying for the 
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eventually  dis- 

appear from the public eye—that 
a butcher shop, old style, would 
in time become a curiosity. 

“Like the clothes we wear. How 
much does a man who buys a suit 
see of the weaving of the cloth or 
the cutting of the garments? 

“The clothing manufacturer 
makes up suits in varying quality, 
sizes, colors. The ordinary man 
tells the retail clerk what he 
wants, and the clerk supplies him 
—price, color, size. The suit is 
ready for him, there in the store. 

“In the same way the housewife 
will buy, quickly and satisfac- 
torily, the ready package of meat 
she wants—steak, pork chops for 
three or six, lamb stew, anything, 
fresh or frozen or prepared— 
what you will! 

“Nothing new in it, really. Just 
a swifter development in these 
swifter days. System has changed 
men’s routine of life. It is now 
changing women’s routine. 

Applying Art to Business 

“You might say that it all 
amounts simply to the application 
of art to business—art in a broad 
sense. For art is the employment 
of science to the creation of 
things of utility and comfort and 
beauty.” 

And that comment led to Mr. Slot- 
kin’s own story. 


good business. While I got five dol- 
lars for making the painting, the pro- 
prietor got fifteen or twenty for the 
canvas. 

“IT liked painting, but I liked money 
too, and needed it. 

“If I was going to sell anything I 
might better sell something everybody 
wanted. Food, for instance. Every- 
body, I observed, had to eat. Not every- 
body required a pretty picture of red 
cows in a green meadow. 

Getting Closer to the Cows. 

“If I was going to make a fortune 
I’d better get closer to the cows. So, 
sadly but only temporarily, I hoped, 
I put aside my paint tubes and brushes. 

“I came back to New York, and got 
a job with the Zimmerman company at 
eight dollars a week, helping to load 
market wagons. Long hours and hard 
work. But when I saw the wagons and 
the cars rolling in and out, and what it 
all meant, I said to myself, ‘This is the 
business’. I studied it. 

“In 1914 I rented a plant, started the 
Hygrade company, and began making 
sausage, 

“T used to get up at 2 o’clock every 
morning so that I could open my fac- 
tory myself and see everything. Some- 
times I worked until eleven at night. 

“I made sausage and talked sausage, 
and put sausage into grocery stores, 
and spread to other prepared meats. 
And in 1926 I did a business of two and 
a half millions. 


ice-box is cleaned 
out, practically, after the evening meal. 

“Prepared meats in packages mean 
less risk and less labor. 

“On the basis of 20,000,000 American 
homes where at least four hours a day 
are spent in cooking, there can be three 
hours a day saved. This is a total of 
60,000,000 hours saved daily, to be spent 
in recreation and pleasure. 

“The Thanksgiving dinner will ar- 
rive in convenient packages, thoroughly 
and scientifically cooked. 

“There will be no waste in fat and 
bone. Two pounds of meat will be two 
pounds of meat. 

Packer Must Learn to Merchandise. 

“That is what we must prepare for. 
The packer must get out of his rut. 

“In the meat business, in all food 
business, it is just the same as in art. 

“Selling is more profitable than crea- 
tion. The men who sell paintings make 
more money than the artist who paints 
them. The packer must merchandise. 

“For myself, I feel that I have ac- 
complished nothing, compared to what 
I am going to accomplish. By turning 
all my plants into prepared food plants 
I shall be only making another step 
in the right direction. 

“Did you ever realize how many dif- 
ferent kinds of sandwiches are sold at 
lunch counters? 

Count them, if you can. They run 
into the hundreds of varieties. A tre- 
mendous market for prepared meats in 
luncheon sandwiches alone. 
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“An experiment which I shall observe 
with the greatest interest and confi- 
dence is the arrangement we have en- 
tered into with the Beacon Light Oil 
Company, a distributing subsidiary of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, for the establishment of food and 
refreshment stands at service stations, 
for Hygrade products. 

Meats Sold at Gas Stations. 


Six food stands will be set up to be- 
gin with, in New York and Brooklyn, 
and with the experience gathered from 
those six we expect the service to be 
extended to all, or most at any rate, 
of the four hundred filling stations op- 
erated by the Beacon company in New 
York state and New England. 

“More and more outlets for our prod- 
ucts. The packer must go to the peo- 
ple. Salesmanship. Merchandising. 

“Make retail distribution points more 
attractive, more sanitary, better cared 
for. We cannot leave those things to 
the average retailer, on his own. Some- 
times, but not always. 

Aid Retailer to Display. 

“There’s no use making a good food 
and letting it go at that. Put it where 
the public will see it. Make it attrac- 
tive, so the public will like the looks of 
it. 

“Easy to look at, easy to serve, easy 
to eat. 

“We must meet what is called the 
new competition more than half way. 
We who make food products, I mean. 

“There would never have been much 
money for me in sausages, in my earlier 
days, if I had only made them. I went 
out and sold them. I helped others to 
make money, and made more myself. 

“My motto has always been: ‘Make 
money WITH people, not ON them.’ The 
more other people make on my prod- 
ucts, the more I make. 


Points in Sales Success. 

“The woman who jumps out of her 
car to buy something in a hurry for 
dinner is my friend if her eye lights on 
a Hygrade food product that appeals 
to her. 

“I am her friend if that product, pre 
pared for swift serving, is of such qual- 
ity that it removes all reason for the 
old gibe at the dinner bought at a deli- 
catessen shop. 

“Suitability, taste, quality, conveni- 
ence, economy—these are the things I’m 
going for in reorganizing all my plants 
as a unit for the turning out of pre- 
pared meat foods.” 

“And what about your brushes and 
paints ?” 

“Well, I suppose the world lost a 
great painter! 

“But I like to think I’ve done more 
for it by helping to do away with 
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butcher shops, and making food more 
interesting and more attractive. 

“However, I haven’t forgotten the red 
cows in the meadow. Some day I'll in- 
dulge in the luxury of creating some- 
thing that isn’t necessary in the least 
to anyone but me. 

“And I’m going to establish a bor- 
rowing fund for poor art students who 
may not know how to turn, as I did, 
from paintings to sausages. The trouble 
with so many people who are in busi- 
ness is that they do not realize how 
much any real success in trade and in- 
dustry depends upon the use of art.” 


erie ice 


GOOD BEEF HELPS SALES. 

The meat order is the most important 
one in the restaurant, and the patron 
finding good meat and good coffee is 
pretty sure to return. 

So said W. C. Davis specialist in 
meat retailing of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in a discussion of the 
advantages of “Buying Beef According 
to U. S. Standards” at the annual con- 
vention of the National Restaurant 
Association at Louisville, Ky., on 
October 7. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that the fallacy 
that “beef is beef” and that there is 
little difference between one piece of 
beef and another, had become too gen- 
eral for the good of the industry. 

The United States is a pioneer in the 
work of beef grading on the basis of 
uniform quality, and when the depart- 
ment undertook this work many of 
even the most experienced beef men 
were doubtful of its success. However, 
it has been done, Mr. Davis said, “is 
being done, and has proved to the satis- 
faction of even the most skeptical that 
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uniform grading and stamping is not 
only practicable but is essential to a 
satisfactory marketing program. 

“The official grades are based on cer- 
tain characteristics that are inherent in 
the flesh and structure of the carcass. 
The limitations of each grade have been 
rather definitely fixed. These permit 
of no variations from season to season 
or year to year. What is ‘Choice’ to- 
day is ‘Choice’ tomorrow and through- 
out the year in every part of the coun- 
try. Trained men possessing years of 
grading experience, and among the best 
in the country, are assigned to the 
work. We are doing our best to insure 
absolute uniformity of equality under 
a given grade name.” 

So successful has this government 
grading been that some large institu- 
tions which formerly employed meat 
buyers have found it no longer neces- 
sary to retain them since adopting the 
department’s meat grading service. 
This is only one of many economies 
that the service has made possible, 
Mr. Davis said. 

The value of the service to the 
restaurant trade was pointed out 
significantly in statements from a 
letter recently received by the depart- 
ment from a_ successful restaurant 
man and a past president of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. He said: 

“After several months’ use of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s beef 
grading service, I am entirely satisfied 
with results. I do not have to spend 
any time in wholesale or packing 
houses picking out my choice beef, and 
it is done better than I could do it. 
We never have any tough steaks now 
and I feel that using the ‘U. S. Choice’ 
beef exclusively is building me a 
greater business.” 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING PAYS IN THESE MOTORING DAYS. 


With just about everyone on the road these days in their own automobiles, in 
the autos of friends and re!atives or in buses, the matter of outdvor advertising for 


those in the meat business takes on increased importance. 


Such publicity provides 


an easy, effective way of getting products to the attention of a good share of the 


people. 
Southern Meat Company, Anaheim, Calif. 


Here is an interesting example of such advertising. 


It is used by the 
Notice that the sign is designed to catch 


the eye and that the message can be read at a glance. 














Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 




















CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

The Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., report for nine months 
ended September 30, 1929, shows net 
profit of $215,994 after taxes and 
charges equal to $2.16 a share on 100,- 


000 shares. For the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30th, net profit was $47,401 after 
taxes and charges equal to 47c a share 
in 1928 quarter 


For the 34 weeks ended September 
28 the H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reports a net profit of 
$533,993 after depreciation, federal 
taxes and other charges, equivalent 
after dividend requirements on first and 
. second preferred stocks to $3.80 a share 
of 102,762 shares of no-par common 
stock. This compares with $212,516 in 
the corresponding period last year, or 
67c a share on the present common 
stock basis. 


An extra dividend of 50c on common 
stock has been declared by American 
Stores, Inc. This, together with the 
regularly quarterly dividend of 50c on 
common, brings the total declaration 
for the year to $2.50 a share. The ex- 
tra dividend is payable December 2 to 
stockholders of record November 14 and 
the regular dividend is payable January 
2 to stockholders of record December 
14, 


The development of chain stores in 
Switzerland is said to be prevented by 
the extensive system of cooperative 
stores throughout the republic. Ac- 
cording to advices to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, products of every 
description can be obtained through the 
cooperative stores, including foods, 
dairy products, wearing apparel, house 
furnishings, etc. Wholesale purchasing 
centers have been established for all 
Swiss cooperative societies. These, as 
well as the retail stores, are to be found 
in the rural as well as urban districts. 
The distribution of profits in the form 
of dividends is said to make these 
stores very popular with the Swiss 
people. 

The wide scope of the chain store in- 
vestigation being conducted by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in compliance 
with a Senate resolution, is indicated 
by the fact that nearly 100,000 ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out by the 
commission to acquire certain types of 
data. The investigation covers the 
chain-store system of marketing and 
distribution as conducted by manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing, or other 
types of chain stores. The inquiry has 
developed into one of the most exten- 
sive ever undertaken by the commis- 
sion. Schedules numbering 12,000 have 
been sent to wholesale dealers, 7,500 
to chain stores and 80,000 will be sent 
to individual retailers. Inquiry is made 
regarding the marketing of about 
75,000 commodities, and the questions 
are designed to show the differences 
in prices in chain and independent 
stores. A study is also being made of 
conditions in voluntary chains, in which 
it is estimated there are over 50,000 
unit members. 
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CANS, BOTTLES AND BOXES. 


Consolidation of the Continental Can 
Co. and the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
into a single company with combined 
assets of over $100,000,000 is reported. 

The combination results in what is 


said to be the most powerful manu- 
facturing firm in its line in existence, 
extending into every state in the union 
and most foreign countries. The former 
manufactures cans and metal contain- 
ers; the latter bottles and glass jars. 

The plan of reorganization contem- 
plates a holding corporation with share 
capital of 5,000,000 no par shares. The 
new company’s shares would be ex- 
changed on a share for share basis with 
the common stocks of the two concerns. 

The Continental Can Co. operates 
plants in Batlimore, Md., Syracuse, 
N. Y., Canonsburg, Pa., Jersey City, 
Detroit and Chicago, and has taken over 
many other can plants in the South and 
West during the past year. For the 
year ended December 31, 1928, its as- 
sets totalled over $63,000,000 against 
current liabilities of $1,750,000 

The Owens-Illinois Company was 
formed last April by the consolidation 
of the Owens Bottle Co. and Illinois 
Glass Co. 

Later news is that the Continental 
Can Company has acquired the assets 
and business of the Nashville Corru- 
gated Box Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
manufacturers of corrugated shipping 
containers. It reports that this will 
enable it to give complete container 
service in that part of the country. 

-—%o-—_— 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Oct. 

16, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during week and closing prices on Oct. 
9, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Oct. Oct. 

Oct. 16 —Oct. 16— 16. 9. 
 ShAbe Shien sk. >Re 5% 


Amer. Stores... 1,900 65% 65% 65% 65% 


Armour A...... 11,309 10% 10% 10% 10% 
De Baccvccce 5% 5 55 6 
Do Pfd...... 1,2 70% 705 70% #71 
Do Del. Pfd.. 1,100 83 83 83% 


Beechnut Pack. 500 84 83% 83% 
Brennan Pack A 300 55 54% «54% 
Chick. C. Oil... 800 34 383% 33% #34 
Childs Co.......23,000 70% 70 70 71% 
Cudahy Pack... 2,200 48% 48% 48% 48% 
First Nat. Strs. 4 800 87 85% 85% 85% 
General Foods. .36,600 63 61% 61% 
Gobel Co....... 15,500 2456 24 2 
Hormel, Geo. A. 1,000 55% 55 55% 5 
Hy grade Food.. 2,700 26% 26% 26% 25% 
Kroger, G. & B. 8,800 84% 81% 81% £86 
Libby McNeill..11,150 18% 17% 17% 17 
3E 


MacNarr Strs... 1,500 ) 38% 38% 38% 
Mayer, Oscar... 4,200 13% 13% 13 14 
M. & H. Pfd... 100 41 41 re 
Morrell, John...19,550 75% 738% #738% $§}xJ8% 
Nat. Fd. Pr. B. 100 8% 8% 8% 8% 
Nat. Leather.. 950 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Nat. Tea....... "3.300 62 60% 60% 61% 
Proc. & Gamble 2,900 88% 86 86 86 
Rath Pack..... 300 30 30 30 30% 
Safeway Strs...10,600 174 170 170 115% 
Do 6% Pfd 10 96% 96% 926% 96 
Do 7% Pfd 410 105 105 105 104% 
Stahl-Meyer ... 200 33% 33% 33% 31% 
Strauss-Roth ... 1,000 2 19% 19% 2314 
Swift & Co..... 1,550 137% 137 187% 135 
De Tatt. ...00 4,900 33% 33% 33% 32% 
Trunz Pork. 1,000 35 35 35 36 


U. S. Cold Str..10/100 43 42% 42% 42% 


U. S. Leather... 1, 700 21% #=#%21% 21% +#« 20% 
i Seer 000 «(382 30% 305% 31% 
Do Pr. Pfd 200 93% 93% 93% 95 

Wesson Oil. - 5,300 34% 33% 34% 33% 
Do Pfd. ° i 575% 57 57% 58 

— & Co. 300 5% 5% 5% % 
Do A.. 300 138% 13 13 12% 
BO BEB. cccces 900 50 50% 


October 19, 1929. 


NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


The Glidden Company, which has 
been acquiring extensive interests in 
the food field, has taken over the en- 
tire business properties and assets of 
the Portland Vegetable Oil Mills Co. 
of Portland, Ore. The company’s plant 
is located on deep water, with dock and 
pier facilities enabling the direct im- 
portation of raw cocoanut. It has facil- 
ities for the production of 750,000 gal- 
lons of refined cocoanut oil a month and 
12,000 Ibs. of oil meal. 

The Portland Vegetable Oil Mills 
was capitalized at approximately $640,- 
000 and has total assets of around 
$850,000. The Glidden Company pur- 
chased the company’s entire capital 
stock. The operations of the Glidden 
Company’s vegetable oil refinery in 
Portland will be combined with the new 
acquisition. 

Glidden’s activities in the food field 
have been carried on under the name 
of its subsidiary, the Glidden Food 
Products Company, which was recently 
changed to Durkee Famous Foods, Inc., 
after it acquired E. R. Durkee & Co. 

In addition to the well-known Durkee 
products the Glidden line includes 
Troco, a cocoanut oleomargarine, and 
several brands of shredded cocoanut 
and salad oil. 


: ea 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


A net profit of $96,488 is reported by 
American Hide and Leather for the 12 
weeks ended September 21, after de- 
preciation, interest, federal taxes and 
loss on the sale of fixed assets. This 
compares with a net loss of $110,752 in 
the same period last year. 

Procter & Gamble have elected the 
following new directors: John J. Rowe, 
William Cooper and Frank Goodlander. 
Mr. Rowe succeeds W. S. Rowe, re- 
signed. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Goodland- 
er are two of the three directors repre- 
senting employes’ interests. 

An initial quarterly dividend of 50c 
has been declared on the new common 
stock of the Procter & Gamble Co., thus 
placing it on a $2 annual basis. This 
would be equal to $10 a share on the 
old common stock which, prior to the 
5 to 1 split-up on August 3, paid $8 
annually. 

Temporary certificates for 100,000 
shares of class B common stock of the 
Brennan Packing Co., par value $5, 
have been admitted to listing on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Permanent 
engraved certificates will be admitted 
to the list in exchange for outstand- 
ing temporary certificates on official 
notice of issuance. There are already 
listed 20,000 shares of class A_ stock 
of the company. 

The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co. for 
the year ended August 31, 1929, reports 
a net profit of $2,547,137, after depre- 
ciation and federal taxes. On its pres- 
ent basis of financing this is equivalent 
to $2.07 a share on the 600,000 shares 
of common stock compared with $7.07 
a share earned on 30,000 common 
shares in the preceding year. The $7 
no par preferred stock of the company 
has been retired and a new $4 no par 
preferred stock has been issued. The 
yield on common is after interest on 
this stock. 
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INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT 
PACKERS. 


Chairman of the Board—F. S. Snyder, 
Batchelder & Snyder, Boston, Mass. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. Cudahy, Jr., Chi- 
cago; Jay . Hormel, Austin, Minn.; 
Chester Newcomb, Cleveland, Ohio; A, T. 
Rohe, New York. 

Treasurer— Henry Neuhoff, Neuhoff 
Packing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Central Administrative Committee—Os- 
car G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chica- 
g0; Jay E. Decker, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; A. T. Rohe. 
Rohe & Brother, New York; F. Edson 
White, Armour and Company, Chicago: 
G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, Chicago: 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; and F. 8. Snyder and W. W. Woods 
ex-officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. 
Wilson, Chairman, Wilson & Co., Chicago 

Directors (3 year term)—Oscar G. 
Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. 
Breslin, Standard Packing Co., Los An- 
geles, Calif.; W. F. Schluderberg, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; F. R. Warton, Allied Packers, 
Inc., Chicago; A. T. Rohe, Rohe & Broth- 
er, New York. 

Directors (2 year term) —Charles E. 
Herrick, Brennan Packing Co., Chicago: 
G, F. Swift, Swift & Co., Chicago; Elmore 
M. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; L. B. Dennig, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
John R, Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold 
oe Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

irectors (1 year term)—J. E. Decker, 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
fowa; F. Edzon White, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; R. T. Keefe, Keefe-Le 
Stourgeon Packing Co., Arkansas City, 
Kans.; 8. T. Nash, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; J. W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Frank M. 
Firor, Adolf Gobel, Inc.. New York, 


Hindsight vs. Foresight 

There is considerable speculation in 
livestock circles as to whether or not 
1930 will be a profitable year for the 
hog man. 

Some opinion, based on the esti- 
mated decline in the spring pig crop 
and the assumed disposition to reduce 
fall and winter breeding because of a 
shorter corn crop, inclines to the be- 
lief that supplies will be smaller and 
prices stronger. 

Perhaps one good index of what is 
to be expected in the way of a spring 
pig crop will be the marketing of sows 
during the next few months. 

If these marketings are unusually 
heavy it will indicate that the spring 
pig crop will be smaller. If the per- 
centage of this class of hogs shows a 
considerable decline there will be good 
evidence that farmers hope to cash in 
on the expected upward trend in hog 
prices. © 

At the same time livestock producers 
are speculating on whether or not 1930 
will be a good hog year for them, it 
might be well for packers to be thinking 
about what kind of a year it will be 
for them. 

The packer generally believes that his 
year will be controlled by the hog sup- 
ply. There is a good deal of a question 
whether it is not time for him to exer- 
cise some control over what kind of a 
year he is going to have, regardless of 
the hog supply. 

Hindsight is proverbially better than 
foresight, and in view of past and cur- 
rent experiences it might be well for 
packers to capitalize a little on their 
hindsight, and do less experimenting 
with their foresight. 

If hindsight teaches them anything 
it will prove to them that as soon as 
the new fiscal year begins there is no 
reason to scramble for hogs they do 
not need; 

That even if it should be a year of 
short hog supplies, they are taking a 
long chance on stocking up with heavy 
inventories of high priced product; 

That it is time they lost that ever- 
recurrent feeling of optimism that 
“something will happen to make this 
a good year”. 

These are only a few of the things 
to the meat packer that he will close 
his 1930 books with a good deal more 
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satisfaction than is being felt as the 
final footings for 1929 are being made. 
Could it be that the meat packer is 
more of a victim of his own established 
practices than he is of economic condi- 
tions over which he has no control? 
———-4o—_- 


An Expensive Farm System 

An interesting cooperative farm 
movement in Russia is reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. It is one that would seem to have 
much promise in the development of 
this quiescent giant among producing 
nations, and to offer an interesting sug- 
gestion to this country. 

Arrangements have been made for 
large-scale mechanized farming of 
small tracts of land by the establish- 
ment of machinery-tractor stations 
which are not only machinery bases but 
power bases as well. Each of these 
stations is equipped with tractors and 
other modern agricultural machinery, 
with well equipped repair shops. 

The stations contract with the farm- 
ers to do all the field work that can be 
mechanized, including threshing, for a 
share of the crop. The farmers supply 
the labor and where special skill is 
needed training is provided by the sta- 
tion. The station also supplies all 
technical supervision and assistance 
and is responsible for repair work. 

The plan is to contract all or most 
of the land belonging to a village, 
which is worked as a unit. The first 
of these stations was organized in the 
Ukraine in 1927. It has 140 tractors 
and serves the land of 26 villages, con- 
sisting of about 60,000 acres. 

If such a system were to become 
general throughout the United States 
it would result in enormous elimination 
of waste in cost of production, would 
go a long way toward solving the farm 
labor problem and would enable the 
utilization of acreage now idle because 
of high costs of operation. 

However, the American farmer is 
more interested in an efficient system 
of distribution which it is hoped will be 
brought about ultimately through gov- 
ernment advice, assistance and sup- 
port. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that the present system of farm oper- 
ation is a very expensive one and one 
that saddles a heavy cost burden on the 
ultimate consumer. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Canvas Wrapped Meats 


How should hams and bacon be 
covered when going to mines and 
camps to be held six months or longer ? 
A packer in the Southwest writes re- 
garding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the proper way to handle smoked hams 
and bacon that go to camps and mines and are 
kept there for as long as six months? 

Is the product wrapped and paraffined? If so, 
what kind of cloth and paraffine should be used? 

Hams and bacon which are to be 
held for a long time under the condi- 
tions suggested by this inquirer are 
commonly wrapped in canvas or heavy 
muslin, and are then dipped in either 
a yellow or a white solution for full 
keeping qualities. 

Such a product may be sold on too 
narrow a margin to warrant wrapping 
first in a greaseproof paper, but this is 
desirable if a sightly product is to be 
obtained. If it makes no difference if 
the outside wrapper does become 
greasy, the canvas wrapper and the dip 
will be sufficient. 

There are a number of methods of 
preparing the wash or solution in which 
the product is dipped. To make a 
tierceful of yellow wash, use 

525 lbs. barytes with 8 gals. water 

24 Ibs. ground glue with 3 gals. 
water 

25 Ibs. flour with 6 gals. water 

40 lbs. dry chrome with 3 gals. 
water. 

Boil the barytes and glue separately. 
Mix the flour and glue together before 
adding the barytes. Add the chrome 
yellow. Mix and boil for half an hour. 

The flour should be steeped over- 
night. If a white dip is desired, the 
chrome yellow should be omitted. 

Another white wash may be made 
as follows: 

600 Ibs. floated barytes 

45 Ibs. flour 

70 Ibs. water 

31% lbs. white glue. 
% teaspoon bluing. 

The glue should be cooked and 
strained through a piece of cheese- 
cloth before being added to the solu- 
tion, as there is liable to be more or 
less sediment in it which should be 
removed. Then mix with the flour and 
let stand for about 12 hours. Add the 
barytes, using hot water in mixing. 
After it is mixed add the bluing. 

This mixture should be used at a 
temperature of 90 to 100 degs. 

The trouble with using paraffine is 
that it is likely to scale off with too 
much handling. If paraffine is used, 
the ham should be dipped in the hot 


paraffine wax after it has been well 
wrapped in heavy muslin or canvas. 
The wax should be heated to a tempera- 
ture of 180 degs., and should have a 
melting degree of 118 to 120. 

Instructions for placing a tough 
glaze on hams and bacon to protect the 
product over long holding periods were 
published in THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER of May 4, 1929. 
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Cover on Sausage Mixer 

A sausage manufacturer has bcen 
experiencing some difficulty in his plant 
because the local labor inspector wants 
him to keep his sausage mixer covered 
while it is in operation. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Our local labor inspector is asking us to keep 
our sausage mixer covered while it is in opera 
tion. This seems to us almost impossible, and 


we are wondering if it is common practice to 
make such a requirement. 


It would be very difficult to keep a 
cover on the sausage mixer all the time 
it is in operation, for it must be oper- 
ating while being loaded and unloaded. 
The seasoning and curing materials 
must be added while the mixer is oper- 
ating, and the sausage maker must see 
and test the meat while it is mixing. 

If the mixer is set high enough so 
the operator can not get his hands into 
the mixer or in contact with the mixing 
arms, there is no reason for a lid. 

Lids are not required for this pur- 
pose by U. S. inspectors or safety 
bureaus. In fact, it would be prac- 
tically impossible to operate a mixer 
properly if it had a lid on it. 








Fancy Dry-Cure Bacon 


An Eastern packinghouse 
superintendent got especial- 
ly good results with the 
formula for making fancy 
dry cure bacon which he se- 
cured from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This is what 
he says about it: 

“Some 90 days ago I 
wrote you for a cure you 
could recommend for a 
fancy dry cure bacon. We 
have already given it a thor- 
ough trial and the cure has 
far more than exceeded our 
expectations in all ways.” 

This formula is available 
to subscribers. Send a 2c 
stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 























Boiled Ham Quality 


How can a packer improve the qual- 
ity of his boiled hams without increas- 
ing the cost of cooking? A producer 
of boiled hams, both boned and with the 
bone in, writes as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We boil and smoke a sweet pickle skinned hau 
with the bone in, also some that are boned. We 
want a well cooked commercial ham and at the 
same time want to hold down the shrinkage as 
much as possible. 

We are anxious to improve the quality of our 
hams without increasing the cost. 

We may want to boil a very fancy ham for a 
trade willing to pay the price. 

The increase in the cost of the boiled 
hams can usually be attributed to the 
increase in shrink. Therefore, it is de- 
sirable to keep the shrink as low as 
possible. 

The hams should not be boiled. They 
should be cooked. Cook at low tempera- 
tures, say 150 to 155 degs. F. for 35 to 
40 minutes to the pound of ham, boned 
weight. This will save shrink and will 
produce a nice tender ham. 

In fact, it will pay any ham boiler 
to experiment a little bit with his cook- 
ing operations. Average the hams 
carefully going into cook. Try cooking 
the hams at 35 min. to the pound, then 
40 min. and even 45 min. to the pound, 
watching the shrink all the time. 

The hams should be started at a tem- 
perature of 200 to 212 degs. F. Then 
let the temperature reduce to 155 or 
160 degs., as experiment has shown to 
prove best. 

A good deal depends on the kind of 
mold used and the way the ham is put 
into the mold. It is a good plan to 
wrap each ham in muslin before putting 
in either the square or flat ham mold. 

When the ham is cooked, take it out 
of the cook water, tighten the lid on the 
mold and put in the cooler at 28 degs. 
F. overnight, or for 24 hours, and keep 
at this temperature until sold. This 
will make the ham solid so that it will 
slice well. 

When the ham is taken out of the 
mold it is clean and smooth if muslin 
is used. Before it is wrapped in parch- 
ment paper it should be wiped off or let 
dry a little. 

This method of cooking should pro- 
duce a nice product without undue 
shrink. 

Probably the best boiled ham is the 
mild-cured smoked ham. This will pro- 
duce a ham more nearly like the home 
cooked product than is possible with an 
S. P. ham. 

_——-—_— 


Watch the “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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October 19, 1929. 
Use of Lard Roll 


Should kettle rendered lard be run 
over a brine chilling roll? A Southern 


packer writes as follows regarding 
this: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are manufacturing an open-kettle rendered 
pure iard, using both killing and cutting fats. 
We would appreciate any information you can 
give us as to what effect it would have on the 


lard to run it over a brine roll. 

Where kettle rendered lard is made 
almost entirely of leaf and back fat, it 
is regarded as unnecessary to run it 
over a roll, as it is hard enough and of 
good enough consistency without the 
use of the roll. 

Where both killing and cutting fats 
are used in open-kettle rendered lard, 
there is about as much reason to use 
the lard roll as there is in the manu- 
facture of prime steam lard. 

The use of the roll makes a nicer, 
firmer product and does away with tlre 
possibility of a separation of the stear- 
ine and oil. Of course, the product 
must be properly handled over the roll 
and through the picker box. 

ee * 


Pans to Use for Souse 

Can tin pans be used for souse? A 
sausage maker is in doubt about this, 
fearing the tin may not be good for the 


product. He says: 
Kditor The National Provisioner: 

Could we put souse in tin pans’ This product 
contains vinegar and we are wondering if this 


would eat the tin and contaminate the souse. 

Tin pans are all right for souse, but 
the pans must be kept well tinned and 
not permitted to become rusty in spots. 

Aluminum or monel metal pans are 
especially desirable for this purpose 
and will last a long time. Of course, 
if such pans are permitted to leave the 
plant they must be gathered up care- 
fully and returned for future use. Gen- 
erally such pans are used only for mold- 
ing the product in the plant. 

Crocks or earthen dishes are also 
used for this purpose. Of course, the 
cost from breakage is greater, but this 
should be easy to control. 

When the product is ready for store 
delivery it can be taken out of the pan 
or crock and wrapped in a_ suitable 
paper or placed in a carton of the 
proper size. Some producers deliver 
the product to the retailer in the tin 
pan, which is either discarded by the 
retailer or gathered up by the delivery 
man on his next trip. 

on > 

The factors that make for success in 

food chain stores have been divided into 


the following percentages by the head 
of a successful food chain: Location, 
d per cent; quality of merchandise, 5 
per cent; special system of doing busi- 
ness, 5 per cent; service, 5 per cent, and 
selling staff behind counter, 80 per cent. 
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Operating Pointers 
Por the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








SMALL LOSSES IN THE PLANT. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. 

A common trouble with many of us 
is that in searching for losses we look 
only for the “big” losses. 

Big losses are usually found easily 
enough, but on investigation it is 
learned that the cost of making new 
installations or alterations would be so 
great that the plan is abandoned. The 
initial cost looms up like a mountain. 
So the packer sits back comfortably in 
his chair, holds his hands, and says, “It 
can’t be done with my small capital,” 
or something to that effect. And noth- 
ing is done. 

The “trifling losses,” on the other 
hand, are overlooked because they ap- 
pear to be so small as to be “not worth 
bothering with.” There is such a thing 
as devoting too much time to small de- 
tails, true enough. It doesn’t pay to 
spend $100 merely to save $100. It 
hardly pays to spend $100 to save $106. 
There are so many factors that enter 
into industrial problems—labor, interest, 
depreciation, rent, overhead, etc.—that 
accurate computation is difficult and 
usually impossible. 

But it is a pretty safe bet, in most 
establishments where power is used, 
that the simple “trifling losses,’ when 
added together, amount to more than 
the single big loss that, because of its 
bigness, can be seen plainly. Besides, 
the cost of eliminating the small losses 
may amount to considerably less than 
the cost of eliminating the big loss. 

For example, a foreman finds that a 
machine isn’t running fast enough. It 
is 5 per cent too slow owing to slip. 
He cannot speed it up because it was 
made for one speed and only one. The 
foreman may not know it, but in addi- 








Smokehouse Grease — 
A Fire Hazard | 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls has been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
could have been avoided simply 
by cleaning the smokehouse walls 
at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 




















tion to the 5 per cent production loss 
there is a 5 per cent power loss. The 
driving engine or motor is doing just as 
much work as though it were pulling 
full load. The actual load of the driven 
machine plus the power loss due to belt 
slip is equal to the full normal load 
without slip. 

Of course the foreman knows or 
feels that production could be increased 
by spending a few cents to treat the 
belts and make them pull without slip- 
ping. He also knows that large pulleys 
are not so likely to slip as are small 
ones. But he is not fully aware of the 
seriousness of the loss, neither is the 
superintendent. He has spoken to the 
superintendent about the matter but 
the superintendent says that everything 
is O. K. aside from the slight 5 per 
cent production loss. He says to the 
foreman, “If we wanted to increase the 
speed 5 per cent we would buy a larger 
driving pulley for $30, but it wouldn’t 
pay. It’s too much trouble and too 
expensive.” 

There the matter rests. As a matter 
of fact, though, a new $30 pulley prob- 
ably isn’t needed at all. About 5c 
worth of belt treatment will often put 
the belt in proper condition to do full 
work without slipping. 

If 5c worth of belt treatment will 
save the cost of a $30 pulley, plus the 
cost of 5 per cent of the power, plus 5 
per cent of production—isn’t that worth 
while? It certainly is. “Trifling 
losses” are worth investigating and 
stopping if it is possible to stop them 
at slight expense, as it usually is. 


~ —-fe-—— 
MAINTAINING SCALE ACCURACY. 

Decayed timbers are a source of 
errors in scales. This is well known 
among scale men, but the recent dis- 
covery of several scales with inaccura- 
cies arising from unsound wooden parts 
warrants special mention of the subject 
at this time. 

The accuracy of a scale depends, 
among other things, upon the levers 
and connections being held exactly in 
their proper relation to each other. 
When certain wooden parts, which are 
used in many livestock scales, decay and 
become weak, the scale levers and bear- 
ings do not retain their precise align- 
ment and inaccuracies result. 

Unsound timbers can be discovered 
by proper inspection of the scales and 
should be removed before the condition 
becomes serious. In the instances men- 
tioned the conditions were the result of 


lack of attention by the owner or user 
of the scales, which was_ revealed 
through inspection representatives of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Many stockyards and packers give 
their scales frequent inspections, but in 
all cases where the scales have wood in 
their construction special care is needed 
to prevent the conditions above men- 
tioned. If a careful inspection of a 
scale shows any decayed wood, it should 
be replaced with sound material. This 
replacement should be carried out by 
or under the supervision of experienced 
scale men to insure that the scale parts 
are properly aligned, and the accuracy 
of the scale should then be verified by 
a test. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of storage stocks of pork 
meats and lard during the first nine 
months of 1929, compared with the two 
previous years, as shown by figures com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for the country as a whole. 

Material declines in the storage 
stocks of all pork meats and of lard 
are shown for September, while stocks 
of frozen and cured beef and lamb and 
mutton showed slight increases. 


Frozen Pork.—Frozen pork stocks 
dropped 58,000,000 Ibs. during the 
month. At 119,000,000 Ibs. they are 
15,000,000 heavier than those of a year 
ago and some 31,000,000 Ibs. over the 
five-year average on October 1. Stocks 
of frozen loins have moved out in good 
shape and the trade on frozen bellies 
ias been good. 


S. P. and D. S. Meats.—Both sweet 
pickle and dry salt meat stocks showed 
sharp declines for the month, sweet 
pickle meats continuing the slow down- 
ward movement started last April. 

This is the height of the season for 
merchandising dry salt cuts and stocks 
have dropped accordingly. The quantity 
of meat going into this type of cure has 
been somewhat less, also, owing to a 
considerable decline in the run of 
heavy hogs. 

Lard.—Lard stocks dropped sharply 
during September. Consignments of 
lard abroad have been liberal and a 
good volume of business at the low price 
levels has prevailed, particularly abroad. 
Stocks on hand on October 1 were ap- 
proximately 27,000,000 Ibs. heavier than 
those of a year ago and 52,000,000 Ibs. 
over the five-year average. During the 
month the stocks on hand showed a net 
decrease of 27,000,000 Ibs. 

Hogs.—Hog runs continued unusually 
heavy. About the same quantity of 
pork was put into the freezer during 
the month as in September, 1928, total- 
ing some 28,900,000 Ibs. Larger quanti- 
ties went into dry salt and sweet pickle 
cures during September than in the 


This is ac- 
supplies of 


same month a year ago. 
counted for by the large 
hogs. 
a 
CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on September 30, 
1929: 
Sept. 30, 
1929. 


Oct. 14, Oct. 14, 
1929. 1928, 
Mess pork, new, 
made since Oct. 
1, '29, bris..... 55 
Mess pork, made 
Oct. 1, °28, to 
Oct. 1, '29, Ibs. 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 
29, Ibs 


412 


1,228,983 


: o 

Oct. ig "Tbs.54,311,525 
P. 8. lard, made 
previous to Oct. 


69,984,816 47,313,155 


825,000 
5,616,985 


15,463,420 


previous to Oct. 
1, °20, Ibs...... 171,901 202,360 521,194 
D. 8. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, '20, Ibs..... 
D. 8. clear bellies, 
made previous 
ao Oct. 1, '29, 
D. 8. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
ie FF ar 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made previous 
to Oct. 1, °29, 
Ms. sAtveteanse 
Ex. Sh. cl. sides, 
made since 
Oct. 1, °29, Ibs. 
Ex. Sh. cl. sides, 
made prev. to 
Oct. 1, °29, Ibs. 


3,286,433 2,217,379 


17,227,428 17,528,611 


287,943 209,€80 


1,714,212 1,735,325 


ae ee 9,200 
153,505 
~~ af 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 

Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during September, 1929, as reported by 
_ Liverpool Provision Trade Associa- 
ion: 


170,529 146,629 


Sept., 1929, 

Lbs. 
Bacon, including shoulders... ............3,337,164 
Ph! 6p 66kdbnhhshackendiaso oss 5044 Wian 4,286.016 
Py nna ssepnci cbt ccscecdcdsesccees 1,166 


The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

Ibs. lbs. tons. 

DR, WED. .cccccccees 1,122,352 1,060,864 470 

Ns Soc 5cennses 1,407,128 966,112 430 

PRG, WB. 06 ccv0seses 111,040 867,664 428 
dite rie 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended Oct. 14, 1929, amounted to 
4,632 metric tons, compared with 5,161 
metric tons the same week of 1928. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures on which the chart of 
storage stocks on this page is based 
are as follows: 














1925. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork, pork, pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
396,414 117,982 60,243 
443,352 136,478 112,607 
484,349 150,679 152,485 
466,028 142,660 150,004 
467,395 145,548 151,499 
425,481 142,292 138,295 
407,610 162,618 145,919 
873,227 164,374 145,924 
338,156 152,555 114,724 
59 1,33: 
Dec 26,995 260, 641 96,995 $3,311 
1926. 
Frozen S&S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
.. 57,960 294,042 119,617 2,478 
98,311 319,726 138, 005 64,187 
---120,115 345,061 144,071 76,145 
«129,259 346,049 151,286 93,108 
++ 124,569 905 140,324 98,365 
«-117,366 320,305 136,801 106,824 
120,707 334.305 148,164 120,527 
133,104 0,687 168, 153,572 
119,994 330,826 172,766 151,233 
.673 293,106 143,572 105,558 
. 49,376 257,726 a8. 521 2,355 
. 55,294 267,787 46,826 
1927. 
Frozen 5S. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
TOM. .cccccece -- 97,650 306,904 68,203 49,992 
Feb. eeccccce 149,866 852,051 86,305 69,495 
Mar. .ccccce +++-177,876 892,642 101,156 77,103 
APF. cccccccccee 193,343 418,724 124,714 92,090 
BBY ccccccccces ,608 435.967 129,637 99,611 
TUNE .nccccccees 211,496 432.492 143,092 111,775 
TalY .ccccee +++-220,685 444,778 167,248 146,250 
AUB. ccccccccces 214,428 440,752 185,963 179,029 
Sept. .cccse «+ +-180,979 407,511 178,121 167,309 
Oct, eeeeseee+126.887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
NOV. cocccccccce 76.788 290,261 100,646 71,609 
DOS seb eccveues 65,640 277,882 77,145 45,503 
1928. 
Frozen S. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
POM, sceccccsses 165,221 370,442 119,497 83,780 
FOO. ccccccseces 263,707 460,266 159,769 121,354 
MAP. cccccccccce 322,542 496.478 177, 4 164,755 
APR, ccccccccces 823,403 496.322 178,0 164,506 
MP ccccccccces 306.951 480,069 173. 4 173,088 
SUMO occcccccces 289.825 459.878 169,663 186,073 
SEP cvccccesees 285.720 452.842 174.969 214,465 
BOR, ccccceseces 245,714 408,998 164,473 204,939 
BOE.. sccccnvves 174.206 352,680 155.990 178,226 
QC. ccccccccces 103.749 285,553 125,904 126,810 
Bs cpenestvens 66.049 264.817 101.173 82,432 
ee. ssactuanews 66,595 293,712 101,183 67,015 
1929. 
Frozen S. P. D. S. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard, 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
Jan. 151,811 875.217 148.011 85,217 
Feb. 4. 424.921 167.561 140.526 
Mar. 473.916 179,776 173,864 
Apr. 453.612 178,595 179.428 
May 452.268 185.580 184.748 
June . 448 044 171,450 183,490 
July . 430.317 163.805 199.699 
Aug. . 412,571 172.294 203.981 
ept. . 382,750 160,519 179.899 
S seb sievecesns ‘118, 986 340,780 189,147 158,494 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Hog Movement Still Liberal—Shipping 
Demand Fair—Chicago Lard Stocks 
Decrease — Exports Showed Some 
Gain—Total Meat and Lard Stocks 
Over Average. 

The markets have continued under 
pressure and have shown the influence 
of large stocks and rather disappoint- 
ing demand. The Chicago statement 
this week showed a good decrease in 
lard compared with the end of Sep- 
tember, but the total is nearly 13,000,- 
000 Ibs. over a year ago. 

The decrease in the stocks the first 
half of the month was thought to be 
due to moving out a large quantity of 
lard taken in on the October delivery 
by foreign buyers. This has been mov- 
ing out almost as fast as delivered. 
As a result of these takings there has 
been a decrease in the cash demand for 
shipment, but the large takings are 
beginning to be reflected in the export 
movement. 

It is thought that packers are hedg- 
ing their production of lard in the fu- 
tures market on the rallies, but there 
does not appear to be sufficient general 
speculative interest in the market to 
take the offerings excepting at con- 
cession. It is believed that speculators 
who bought lard quite freely some time 
ago, in expectation of a good advance 
with any evidence of a decrease in the 
hog movement, have been selling out. 
This has been reflected in the readiness 
in which lard prices have declined. 


Meat Exports Fair. 


In meats there seems to be evidence 
of some decrease recently in the con- 
suming demand from the South. This, 
naturally, will be an influence in the 
market situation. The total shipments 
of meats, however, continue very good, 
and there is a fair export movement. 
There was evidence of a little better 
demand for heavy hogs this week, and 
some advance in prices was shown the 
middle of the week. Lighter grades 
were easy. The average price has 
changed but little during the week, 
however, and is only slightly lower than 
last year. 

In cattle, there was a better demand 
for yearling steers this week, and the 
average price of beef steers has shown 
a gain this week of 50c over the low 
of last week, but is still nearly 2c lb. 
below last year. The average price of 
hogs the past week showed a decline of 
1.65c lb. under the 5-year average; 
cattle, a gain of 1.85c over the 5-year 
average; sheep, a loss of 1.75c, and 
lamb a loss of le lb. These prices are 
not very satisfactory. 

Lard Exports Higher. 


The export movement of lard showed 
a further gain the past week. For the 
year to date the gain is 42,000,000 lbs. 
over last year. The gain in bacon for 
some time is 10,000,000 lbs., and the 
gain in pickled pork 6,000,000 lbs. On 
the other hand, there has been a de- 
crease of 3,000,000 Ibs. in exports of 
hams and shoulders. 

The larger export movement, particu- 
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larly of lard, is believed by a -good 
many in the trade to be traceable to 
the fairly low prices which have pre- 
vailed and which have brought the 
value of lard into a reasonable com- 
petitive position with other edible fats 
abroad. The general situation of the 
market, however, continues quite un- 
certain. 

The trade is still much exercised at 
the absence of evidence of a prominent 
falling off in the hog movement. It is 
thought by some that the developments 
later may confirm the forecasts on the 
hog supply and hog movement, but in 
the meantime the evidence of the ac- 
tual supplies has failed to confirm the 
expectation of more moderate hog 
totals in the country. 

PORK—The market was steady at 
New York. Mess was quoted at $29.50; 
family, $33.00@35.00; fat backs, $22.50 
@26.50. 

LARD—wWhile domestic trade was 
fair, export interest was limited and 
the market somewhat weaker with the 
futures. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at $11.85@11.45; middle 
western, $11.20@11.30; city 11@11%c; 
refined continent, 12c; South America, 
12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; compound, 
car lots, 11c; smaller lots, 11%c. 

At Chicago regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at October price; loose lard, 
25c under October; leaf lard, 10c under 
October. 

BEEF—Demand was poor and the 
market steady. Mess, New York was 
quoted at $25.00; packet, $26.00@27.00; 
family, $27.50@29.00; extra India mess, 
$42.00@44.00; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $3.10; No. 2, 6 lbs. South America, 
$16.75; pickled tongue, $75.00@80.00 
per barrel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








PRODUCT PRICES IN OLD DAYS. 

Sixty-five years ago sugar-cured 
hams, smoked and wrapped, were quot- 
ed at 10c per pound, unwrapped hams 
at 814@10c, smoked shoulders at 6@7c, 
and smoked bacon at 814%4@9c. 

These wholesale prices appeared in 
the produce circular of John Dougall & 
Co., Montreal, Canada, under date of 
August 2, 1864. Charles E. Herrick, 
vice-president of the Brennan Packing 
Co., Chicago, recently discovered this 
price list in his archives. 

Lard prices at that time bore a closer 
relationship to the present than those 
of smoked meats. In barrels, lard was 
quoted at 7% @8c, and in kegs, at 8%@ 
9c. The lard trade was reported as 
“very dull,” with sales made “at a frac- 
tion under our lowest quotations.” 

Tallow prices at 74@7%c were not 
far out of line with those of the present 
day, although there is.little relationship 
between livestock costs at that time and 
those of today. 

Other interesting quotations were 
eggs at llc per dozen, “good” butter 
at 15@16c, while “ordinary” butter sold 
at 13144@14%c, and ashes at $5.60@ 
6.3742 per 100 lbs. 


Packers’ Provision Stocks 

Another decline was registered in the 
stocks of all provisions and lard during 
the two weeks ended October 12, ac- 
cording to compilations made by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers as 
a result of reports of stocks on hand 
received from 90 companies represent- 
ing 70 to 75 per cent of the industry. 


The general summary of provision 
stocks and prices at October 12, 1929, 
with comparisons, have been compiled 
as follows: 


As As 
compared compared 
with 2 with 1 
weeks ago year ago 


Products on hand now: 
‘Totals and groups: 
All pork cured, curing, 
and frozen for cure, 


stocks are: stocks are: 


ae See oor 8.1% less 14.7% more 
Same, not including lard 7.9% less 15.8% more 
Dry salt meats.......... 7.8% less 14.5% more 
8S. P. and dry - cured 

error erie re 4.2% less 17.0% more 
Green frozen meats (for 

Cc ccies ne vs-ceseenes 28.0% less 11.8% more 
S. P., D. C. and frozen 

meats combined........ 7.9% less 16.4% more 


Individual items: 

Hams, all (regular and 

skinned, sweet pickled, 

dry-cured, and frozen 

COMMANEE) cacscccccese 3.2% less 21.1% more 

Picnics, all (same as 

WOE) 5 vcnccccccccces 20.7% less 41.0% more 

Bellies, all, except D. S..11.1% less 3.8% more 

Bellies—dry salt......... 5.1% less 9.4% more 

BMD cic cececccceccsesuc 8.9% less 9.3% more 

As shown by THE NATIONAL PRovI- 
SIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, prices 
of all hams are 21.5 per cent less than 
at the same time a year ago; picnics 
are 18.3 per cent less; all bellies except 
dry salt are 8.3 per cent more; dry salt. 
bellies are 19.9 per cent less and lard 
prices are 10.8 per cent less than at the 
same time in 1928. 

Hog Slaughters. 

For the two weeks ending October 11, 
federal inspected slaughter at the 9 
principal markets was 771,000 head 
compared with 659,000 in the same 
period last year, or an increase of 17.1 
per cent. 

Receipts at the 20 markets for the 
two weeks ended October 12 were 
1,107,000 compared with 964,000 in the 
same period a year ago, or an increase 
of 14.8 per cent. 

The total federally inspected slaugh- 
ter for the first half of October, 1929 
(estimated), is 1,800,000 head compared 
with 1,560,000 in the same period last 
year, or an increase of 15.4 per cent. 
The 4-year average, 1925-1928, was 
1,500,000 head, indicating an increased 
slaughter during the first two weeks of 
October this year of 20 per cent. 

For the 11% months ended October 
12, the 1929 federally inspected slaugh- 
ter (partly estimated) was 47,000,000 
compared with 46,000,000 in the same 
period a‘year ago, an increase of 2.2 
per cent, and 42,780,000 in the 4-year 
average 1925-1928, or an increase of 10 
per cent. 

The comparative total provision stocks 
will appear in bulletins at the month- 
end only. The total stocks as reported 
to the federal government at September 
30 were 599,000,000 lbs. The Institute’s 








previous estimate for this period was 


608,000,000 Ibs. 








Provision stocks at middle of Octoler as re 
ported to the Institute, follow: 
(000 omitted.) 
Oct. 12, Sept. 2s. Oet. 15, 
Dry Salt Meats: 1929 1929 1928 
Bellies . 77,731 81,858 71,C48 
ED. 6s kee es naees 16,139 17,216 9,070 
All other D. 8S. cuts... 11,516 15,213 11,961 
Total D. S. meats.....105,386 114.287 92,079 
S. P. and D. C. Meats 
(cured and in cure): 
Regular hams.......... 8,344 73,922 70,034 
Skinned hams. . 91,029 91,453 60,647 
Picnics ... | a Fae 19,394 24,002 14,185 
NE chkaicd ewe send 60,864 59,555 58,465 
All other 8. P. and 
Oe cc ehoo ... 15,677 17,526 18,924 
Total S. P. and D. C. 
meats, dry cured.... .255,3 266.458 218,155 
Green Frozen Meats 
(for cure): 
Regular hams.......... 1,974 1,813 
Skinned hams 2,990 2,274 
PD wcosessdens sna 884 19% 
ED wcecececccccncns 27,305 26,470 
All other pork frozen for 
cure (not inel. vest 
loins, ete.). - 2472 4,113 1,283 
Total frozen meats. - 35,825 49,780 32,046 
Total all meat cuts...... 396,519 430,525 342 289 
ey 77,409 84,957 70,810 
Grand total, incl. lard. ..478,928 515,482 413,690 


- —he—- _ 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Oct. 12, 1929, are re- 


ported as follows: 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS, 





INCLUDING 


WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
Week ended—— ’29 to 
Oct. Oct. _ t. Oct. 
12, 3, 12, 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M libs. Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs 

. ea . 1,576 523 1,291 102,712 
TP SED, a wsccene 30 oese li 1,076 
United Kingdom - 1,247 470 1,102 81,669 
Other Europe ...... owne sane nn 1,195 
SA! bind bees amie 135 38 9 5,518 
Other countries 164 15 167 13,254 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

ere 1,710 726 8=©1,979 113,662 
To Germany ....... 311 170 453 8,546 
United Kingdom 829 403 830 47,8°0 
Other Europe ...... 446 148 543 39,879 
TE wénee ceeesoses 20 3 ---- 10.661 
Other countries 104 2 145 6,776 

LARD. 

Dn “sscevesesnet 8,511 13,778 14,758 606,555 
To Germany ....... 1,679 6,199 4,825 152.294 
Netherlands ........ 684 495 1,684 33,128 
United Kingdom 2,420 4,120 5,397 188,870 
Other Europe ...... 1,419 1,097 1,258 69,123 

OP eee 1,570 1,408 787 61,340 
Other countries .... 739 464 807 106,805 

PICKLED PORK. 

Total .. - 242 231 886 31,970 
To United Kingdom. 9 20 32 =«45,461 
Other Europe ...... sees 10 7 2:793 
EN. “‘nesseccenccs 190 114 329 = 8,274 
Other countries .... 48 87 18 15,442 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Oct. 12, 1929. 
Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
Mibs. MlIbs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

OD: scaven asain 576 1,710 8,511 242 
OO 64 39 ’eii ess 
DE! abstsapasenn 1,041 306 1,782 5 
NO nw nncecie 324 223 188 30 
 o | rene 131 cose «RAD 169 
New Orleans ....... 16 23 «1,279 6 
ge. 1,119 4,232 32 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom (Total)......... 1,247 829 
ERED sccnsncocscccccesescoece 619 623 
Dn nkathbanWssashosaseess psa 255 71 
OO 65 ness 
EES Oe 147 7& 
Other United Kingdom ........... 161 57 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs 

Sameer PED “nbc kaseces¥hendgecssvesons 1,679 
Sage peSh nee sckh ser Ks 4nbse sss «-» 1,651 
Other EEE, Gneckdnnedws 6905060606000 28 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for July, 1929, as compiled 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 











July, '29. 
3-year 
Inspected slaughter: average,! 
EE eS Es ces cate aeukss 756.176 
PS chiweitsesaneatee © 380,491 
Carcasses condemned 
TE chs cevouuessoes ee 5,028 
SNE San ces erecscovsse 500 
Average live we bad 
Cattle 955.06 
Calves 186.73 
Average dressed weight: 
Cattle .......-scccccces 516.96 
CURTIS: cnc cc cnbsssvcns 105.58 
Total drsd. wt. (not incl. 
condemned), Ibs.: 
DN. Lowaeaides boss00ewe 388,596, L69 
ME Sicneddiétnbass ech use 40,177,920 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh beef ........++ 21,505,000 
Cured beef .......... 0,056,000 
End of month— 
Fresh beef ........... 20,319,000 
Cured beef ........... 17,752,000 
Exports :? 
Fresh beef and veal.... 234,716 
Darel eek ....ccsccces 1,548,454 
Canned beef . 213,196 
Oleo oil and stearine. 6,582,589 
TOW \on0cccecccavesvcs 659,985 
Imports: 
Fresh beef and veal. 8,717,755 
Beef, veal-pklid., cured. (8) 
Beef, canned .......... 2,878,493 
Receipts, cattle and calves* 1,672,491 
Cattle on farms Jan. 1.... .-+eeeeee 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Cattle, av. cost for sitr. $9.34 
Calves, av. cost for sltr. $11.01 
At Chicago— 
Cattle, good steers.... $12.38 
Veal calves .......++- $12.63 
At eastern markets— 
Beef carcasses, good.. $19.22 
Veal carcasses, good.. $20.48 
HOGS, 
Inspected slaughter, hogs. 3,180.727 
Carcasses condemned ..... 10,857 
Average live weight...... 250.19 
Average dressed weight... 189.85 
Total drsd. wt. (not incl. 
condemned) .........02. 602,335,327 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live wt. 15.92 
Storage: 
Beginning of month— 
Fresh pork ....cccces 209,061,000 
Cured pork .......... 578,210,000 
Orr 160,775,000 
End of month— 
Fresh pork 197,808,000 
Cured pork .. . » -5€9,901,000 
Tard .ccccoce. . -179,216,000 
Exports: 
Bregh pork ..0.:cccccee 466,562 
Cuered POT ..ccccccceee 26,603,195 
Canned pork ......-++.- 553,705 
BABPRTS ccccccsccccccccs 518,152 
UE Sak be see and oreeee 50,082,649 
— POTkK ...---eeeee- 432,197 
Pork, pkid, salted, etc. (3) 
Prepared or preserved 
hams, shldrs., bacon.. (*) 
Receipts of hogs*. pace eekee 2,941,169 
Hogs on farms Jan, Rises Seeseuece 
Price per 100 1 
Av. cost for slaughter. $10.78 
At Chicago— 
Live hogs, medium wt. $11.46 


At eastern markets— 


Fresh pork loins, 10/15 $22.92 


Shoulders, skinned . $17.06 
Picnics, 6 to 8 Ibs.... $16.72 
Butts, Boston ........ $29.95 
Bacon, br’kfast, No. 1 $26.51 
Hams, smoked, No. 2. $26.72 
Lard, hardwood tubs.. $14.79 


July, July, Total or average, 
1928. 1929. 3-yr. avg.! 1928. 
662.331 706,084 5,213,771 4,756,357 
361,564 362,623 2,946,402 2,835,419 
4,334 4,405 44,343 34,871 
403 495, 6,679 6,364 
952.11 947.15 957.04 951.00 
190.90 188.47 166.58 165.67 
513.68 518.75 520.45 516.77 
104.51 106.33 96.57 93.48 
337,999.899 863,995,981 2,691,232,321 2,439,806,057 
37,744,936 38,505,070 283,166,694 263,336,674 
17.256,000 35,759,000 42,387,000 36,207,000 
14,982,000 16,296,000 23,275,000 18,829,000 
18.896,000 31,085,000 36,377,000 31,053,000 
13,546,000 14,845,000 22,209,000 17,624,000 
204.767 360,465 1,376,332 1,432,496 
1,104,785 1,667.531 8,596,528 5,579.066 
175,190 242,540 1,643,100 1,364.327 
5,557,993 5,526,687 53,150,505 40 082,147 
561,268 681,444 3,819,284 2,029,896 
6,535,856 4,148 917 15,562,654 22,429.060 
1,243.898 CREE «= seosennnee 4,279 931 
4,466,939 8,844,775 22,280,066 30,569,899 
1,650,394 1,658,732 11,993,200 11,443,649 
5,681,000 S5,75L,000  ...ncsccee cevscvcece 
11.49 11.66 8.95 10.80 
12.44 13.01 10.89 12.13 
15.02 14.60 11.91 14.31 
13.86 14.26 12.05 12.93 
22.96 23.91 17.97 20.91 
21.84 24.95 20.38 21.19 
PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
2,984,203 3,596,780 27,173,968 30,791,477 
8,545 1 88,447 89,683 
241.27 250.01 236.11 230.61 
180.74 188.56 180.53 174.24 
537,820,427 675,915,382 4,869,647,455 5,344,075,014 
15.12 15.59 16.12 15.88 
285,628,000 247,815,000 179,308,000 248,639,000 
629.732,000 594,122.000 522,003,000 588.234.000 
214,479,000 199,699,000 107,018,000 142,584,000 
245,714,000 229,397,000 195,125,000 268,648,000 
573.471,000 584,957 000 548,888,000 610 477.000 
204,939,000 203,010,000 125,604,000 164,025,000 
503,149 806.082 6,932,369 7,290,698 
28,092,768 197,059,477 184,754,306 


28,485,367 
549,336 





956,851 


4,824,819 5 803,148 





381,86 §25,152 4,541,942 3,339,397 
54,752,407 66,440,004 442,559,326 465,824,596 
578,981 138,647 5,277,055 3,501,303 
155,556 155,778 vies eine bices 1,702,156 
142,710 136,232 1,525, 136 
2.923.924 3,257,308 28,888,997 
60,420,000 54,056,000  ...cccccee secvovece ° 
10.64 11.098 9.03 
10.94 11.69 9.27 
23.05 24.53 21.65 18.51 
16.92 18.71 16.83 13.90 
16.55 17.32 15.77 13.46 
20.94 23.20 20.24 17.04 
22.79 24.90 25.96 21.89 
22.00 26.68 25.31 20.29 
13.61 13.40 14.37 12.99 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
Inspected slaughter ..... 1,043,947 1,076,307 1,254,810 7,256,548 7,333,727 
Carcasses condemned . 029 S44 1.686 7,494 6,883 
Average live weight...... 76.12 75.87 77.68 82.34 82.98 
Average dressed weight. . 36.75 36.63 37.35 39.20 39.33 
Total drsd. wt, (not incl. 
condemned) ........-... 48,325,436 39,304,210 46,804,181 284,118,054 288,055,412 
Storage, fresh: 

Beginning of month.... 1,726,000 1,947,000 3,061,000 2,779,000 3,019,000 
End of month.......... 1,599,000 1,822,000 2,639,000 494,000 650, 
Exports, fresh? ........... 249,131 227,372 247,320 735,424 684,197 

Remperte, “GO 50 ccc ccs 109,652 156,446 672 1,828,300 2,234, 
Receipts of sheep* ....... 1,770,588 1,897,571 2,111,965 11,879,058 12,248,723 
Sheep on farms Jan. 1... ......... 554, GEREMEED «the seseees §«— savcccuces 
Price per 100 Ibs.: 
Av. cost for slaughter. . $13.12 13.72 12.95 13.71 14.40 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 Ibs. down.. $14.48 15.39 14.31 14.69 15.78 
Sheep, med. to choice. $6.17 6.28 5.85 7.90 8.08 
At eastern markets— 
Lambs, good grade.... $28.08 28.42 29.09 27.35 27.75 
Mutton, good grade... $16.06 15.61 15.66 16.32 16.10 


21926, 1927, and 1928. 
* Public stockyards. 


2 Including reexports. 


8 Not reported prior to Jan. 1, 


year to date 
1929 


4,617,126 
2,682,880 


32,097 
5,634 


961.52 
166.27 


527.44 
96.04 


2,417,408, 816 
255,576,839 


57,771,000 
19,853,000 
51,204,000 
18,850,000 


2,041,926 
6,712,467 
1,556,398 
40,833,075 
1,750,608 


24,202,608 

8,561,273 
57,575,138 
10,773,994 


28,772,219 
83,198 
233.50 
176.65 


5,050,212, 155 
16.09 





163, 85 a3, ‘000 


263,602,000 
615,772,000 
180,681.000 
6,824,227 
197,389.914 
6,008,939 
3,479,460 
493,269,881 


2,649,210 
1,423,280 


1,250,330 
25,767,770 
10.54 


10.88 


21.52 
17.41 
16.05 


304,585,121 


3,435,000 
3,009,000 
603,926 
3,799,650 
12,985,514 


1928. 
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617,126 
682,880 


32,097 
5,634 


961.52 
166.27 


527.44 
96.04 


408,816 
576,839 


771,000 
853,000 


204,000 
850,000 


041,926 


172,219 
83,198 
233.50 
176.65 


212,155 
16.09 


518,000 
}, 239,000 
853,000 


602,000 
1.772.000 
), 681.000 


3,824,227 
389.914 
3,003,939 
3,479,460 
3,269,881 


2,649,210 
| .423, 280 


1,250,330 
5,767,770 


20. 97 
22.45 
23.95 
12.27 


7,792,924 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A quieter market was 
noted in tallow the past week in the 
East, following the recent activity and 
decline to the 8%c f.o.b. level at New 
York. Quite a little tallow changed 
hands on the way down. This resuited 
in a situauon where the market was 
well sold up, so far as producers were 
concerned, while consumers appeared 
to be well suppiied for the time peing. 
Offerings dried up on the breaks and 
a steadier tone sct in, with reports of 
bids in the market at 8%c f.o.b. for 
moderate sized quantities. Several re- 
porced little or nothing available under 
sec f.o.b. 

The larger consumers were not in- 
clined to pay up tor supplies, but sen- 
timent was more mixed, with some 
close observers poinvuing out that tne 
possibilities were that between now and 
the end of the year consumers in gen- 
eral would be in the market again, and 
would probably have to pay up for 
supplies to a point where importations 
of tallow were again possible. In some 
well-versed quarters, however, senti- 
ment continued bearish, these circles 
contending that there was little or 
nothing in the news to bring about any 
important advance for the near future. 

As a result, extra f.o.b. New York 
was quoted at 8%@8'4e, special at 8c, 
and edible at 8%@9c. At Chicago, a 
limited trade in tallow was reported 
with the general situation unchanged. 
Demand was slow and offerings were 
a little more plentiful, but prices were 
steady. Edible was quoted at 9%c; 
fancy at 9c; prime packer at 8%c; No. 
1, at 8@8%c; and No. 2 at 7@7%c. At 
the London auction Wednesday, Oct. 
16, some 1,140 casks were offered, and 
396 sold with prices 6d higher to 6d 
lower for the week. Mutton was quoted 
at 39s 6d@41s, beef 39s@42s 6d, and 
good mixed at 36s 6d@39s. At Liver- 
pool Australian tallow was steady, with 
choice quoted at 41s, good mixed at 40s. 

STEARINE—The market was quiet 
and steady, with offerings limited, but 
consuming demand was slow. At New 
York, oleo was quoted at 10%@10%e, 
while at Chicago oleo was quiet and 
about steady at 10%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was rather 
quiet, but very steady, with offerings 
limited. At New York, extra was 
quoted at 11%@11%c; medium, 10%@ 
10%c; lower grades, 10c. At Chicago, 
the market was steady, with a fair de- 
mand and extra quoted at 11c. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Consuming demand has 
been fairly good and the market at 
New York steady, notwithstanding 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


weakness in raw materials. Edible was 
quoted at 15%c; extra winter, 12%; 
extra, 125¢c; extra No. 1, 12%c; No. 1, 
11%c; No. 2, 115éc. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — The market 
held steady, with hand-to-mouth inter- 
est in evidence. At New York, pure 
was quoted at 14%%c, extra at 12%c, No. 
1 at 12%c, and cold test at 18%c. 

GREASES—The market in the east 
has ruled rather quiet on the whole, 
with a barely steady tone the early part 
of the week. A firmer feeling was in 
evidence the latter half. The develop- 
ments in tallow made for increased 
offerings in greases and a lower range, 
with producers and consumers apart in 
their ideas most of the time. But when 
tallow showed a tendency to rally, the 
greases steadied, with offerings rather 
well held. 

Trade, however, was of a _ routine 
character, with no developments of im- 
portance noted, the market merely re- 
flecting the tallow trend. Sentiment 
was a little more mixed at New York, 
with superior house quoted at 74@ 
7\%c; yellow house, 7%4@7%c; brown 
6%@7c. A white, 75¢c; B white, 7%c; 
and choice white, 8%c. At Chicago, 
trade was rather limited, with the mar- 
ket steady, although demand was slow. 
There was some business in choice 
white at 8%c net, caf. New York, 
prompt shipment. At Chicago, brown 
was quoted at 7@7%c; yellow, 74@ 
7%c; B white, 7%c; A white, 8c, and 
choice white 8%c. 


te 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Oct. 17, 1929. 
Blood. 
Blood market continues quiet and 
somewhat easier, although good in- 
quiry is reported the past few days. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground...........se.se0: $4.85@5.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Not much feeding tankage materials 

being offered at this time, most pro- 

ducers being well covered. Market is 
rather nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia. .$ 5.25 & 10 
Unground, 11% to.12% ammonia 5.10@ 5.25 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.60@ 4.85 & 10 





Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.40@ 4.65 & 10 
Ldawid etlck ....ccccccccccsccce 


3.85@ 4.10 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
DEA. a cncc ss cdadesevegbaadee 42.00@42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Heavy sales and shipments of fer- 
tilizer material as season opens. Good 
inquiry and market active. High grade 
ground selling for $3.65 to $3.75 & 10c, 


Chgo. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am. $ 3.65@ = 75 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-0% am. @ 3 fea 
BOO URE ees ccnccccecsvesces @ 3 

Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25. 00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


No activity reported in bone meals of 
fertilizer grade. Prices nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Raw DSRS WERE: wick ccccccscccccsee $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.........cs00. 31.00 32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50...........- 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 


Market for cracklings is nominal 
just now, with little product offered and 
buyers holding off, both in inquiry and 
purchases. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

WBIE PECTED cccccccscccccscccccces $ 1.15@ 1.20 
Soft prad. pork, ac. grease & quality 75.0U@x0.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 55.00@60.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 

No change in market for gelatine and 
glue stocks. Fair amount of interest is 
being shown by buyers, but stocks not 
heavy. 





Per Ton 
Kip and calf stock....ccccccccccccce $38.00@42.00 
BENS -CETIIMEE: esta ccccccccccvccdce 30.00@33.00 
EXGBR PUERS ccccccvececcecccccccccvce 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 46.00@47.00 
Sinews, pluzles® ...cccccccccccccvece 00@36.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... 5c 

Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... yore aed 
Mfg. shin bones 
Cattle hoofs .......ccseeee ede 
Tam DOMES 2 cccccsccccccecccescoes 3 ‘0G 38. 00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 

With contract time for winter grades 
at hand, the hair market is more ac- 
tive. Sales of black winter hair re- 
ported at 73% @8c, and grey winter at 
5%e. 


OO BE GO GINO 5 sake ccicccsvacece 2 @ 3c 
grey, summer, per !b......... 8%@ 5c 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 5%@ Oke 

Cattle switches, each* ...........+0+. 4%@ 5c 





*According to count. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 


COVINGTON, 














GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


New York City 


40 Rector St. 





137 STATE 8T. 








G. H. LYALL 


Tallow — Grease — Oils 


Offerings Solicited 


BROKER 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Now Goodyear 


An outstanding 
success on 
motor coaches 


On your new trucks 
specify Goodyears 


—<s 
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An outstanding development—to 
match the superb progress of 


truck performance 


HESE new Goodyear Truck Balloons 

meet the new challenge of speed, 
smooth operation and long distance per- 
formance of present day trucks. 

They are the first tires capable of giving 
great mileage and trouble-free service un- 
der these operating conditions, which truck 
manufacturers have made possible. 

Goodyear Truck Balloon Tires are cool 
running. The heat normally generated by 
high speed is diffused over a greater sur- 
face in these new tires. They also offer less 
resistance to flexing, for they operate at 
50 to 55 pounds lower pressure — with re- 
sults which will demonstrate themselves 
in lower tire bills. 

Goodyear Truck Balloons are naturally 
softer, more resilient. Their new and 
greater cushion reduces destructive jars 
and vibrations and lengthens the life of 
engines and trucks. 

Equipped with these tires, fast trucks 
enjoy the unfettered performance of the 
motor coach. They can cover more miles 








The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... Inc. 
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per day. They will safely maintain speed on 
curves, hills and rough roads which would 
be impossible under old conditions. These 
new truck balloons mean increased trac- 
tion in sand, mud and snow. 

New to the tire industry—new to the 
great majority of truck owners—Goodyear 
Truck Balloons have been tested with char- 
acteristic Goodyear thoroughness. They 
have traveled thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of miles on the Goodyear Test 
Fleet, largest in the world. They have been 
tested on fast, long hauls on private fleets. 
They have performed outstandingly on 
passenger buses. Properly sized for the 
loads to be carried—accurately mounted 
on correct rims —they have everywhere 
given the same astounding benefits. 

Out of all this experience, Goodyear has 
collected a valuable mass of data—vital 
facts concerning the proper tire size, wheel 
and rim size necessary for applying these 
new tires to trucks or buses in service or 
in process of design in manufacturers’ 
engineering departments. 

This accumulated experience, now placed 
in the hands of Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealers, enables them 
to fit these new tires to your needs with 
accurate skill. 


More Tons Are Hauled on 


a 


Goodyear Tires 
Than on Any 
Other Kind 
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Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
die west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 





Chicago, Illinois 





G. H. Hammond Company 


AMMOND‘ 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 16, 1929.—Cot- 
ton seed ran into liquidating sales at 
the opening, and subsequent trades 
were at steadily declining prices. Sellers 
were encouraged by a further weak- 
ness in meal and only fairly steady 
oil and cotton and a severe break in 
grains. At the decline short covering 
in fair volume supplied a steady tone, 
but the futures still show a premium 
in October over bids to the country, plus 
freights, for the actual, and the carry- 
ing charge into the deferred months is 
against the bulls. 

The October position is liquidated on 
a fairly large scale, and the open in- 
terest tonight is possibly smaller in this 
position than during the last sixty days. 
At the close, October seed traded at 
$36.50; November, $37.25; March, 
$39.50. Some additional tonnage is 
available at these figures, with buyers 
views lowered fractionally. 

The trend of the market will ap- 
parently rest with the weather, and 
ideal conditions may upset values 
further. On the other hand, a change 
to something like normal might ad- 
vance current levels easily. 

Cottonseed meal is fairly active, and 
trade made new lows for the movement 
in the active positions. October, No- 
vember and December traded down to 
$39.00 after the second call, and March 
went down to $39.50 at the opening. 
Later trades were at slight concessions 
under these figures, December making 
a low at the close at $38.90, and March 
at $39.30. 

The weather is also against the bulls 
in meal, and mill selling of the actual 
continues in unusual volume, though 
the crushers have not fully followed 
the decline of the last few days. Trade 
buying has, as usual, slowed up on the 
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break in grains and mill feeds, but cot- 
tonseed meal has shown remarkable re- 
sistance heretofore, at around $39.00 
level, and locals at the close thought 
the break had gone far enough, proba- 
bly for the time being anyway. 

Distribution of meal in the aggre- 
gate has probably been in greater vol- 
ume to this time than during any of 
the past several years, and the western 
markets continue to hold relatively very 
firm, and at unusual differences against 
the futures. 
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VETERAN SOAP EXPERT GONE. 

John Alexander Kyle, an outstanding 
soap technician and well known in the 
soap industry in this country, died re- 
cently at his home, No. 14 Chambers 
Road, Southport, England. 

Mr. Kyle came to this country as a 
young man, engaging as a chemist with 
the Jas. A. Kirk Co., soap makers of 
Chicago, going from there to the N. K. 
Fairbank Co. as superintendent of the 
soap department. He served this com- 
pany for many years and developed 


many of their famous’ trade-mark 
brands. 
Later Mr. Kyle became _superin- 


tendent of the soap department of Swift 
& Co., Chicago. 

Early in the world war Mr. Kyle re- 
turned to England to serve his coun- 
try. He has since resided there, re- 
turning but once to the United States. 

-~——o—__ 
AUG. MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Production of margarine during 
August, 1929, with comparisons for the 
same month last year, as reported by 
margarine manufacturers to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, were as 
follows: 


Aug. 1929 Aug. 192s 
Lbs. Lbs. 
A er 25,845,527 21,300,095 
to Greer se See 1,317,914 1,137,309 
WN Sas <n ,ain Fos 6000) 27.163,441 22,487,404 
a <r 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Oct. 16, 1929.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 37s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 31s 6d. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for the two months ended Septem- 


ber 30, 1929, compared to a year ago, as 


reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 


State. Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. 
1929. 1928. 

I TIE © 5 i 6 0 004 ns sine'e08 1,159,856 1,041,334 
Pe Pre 81.529 38.343 
GOOPBIR 2. cccccccccccccccece 105.016 52.302 
ERGMMIORD oc ccceccccccccceses 94.330 70.142 
Missiasippl .....ccccucseccsee 249.816 151.319 
SEE sauud SotGcctnancupates 425.514 555.584 


All other states. ..........64- 203,611 


173,654 


Crushed On hand at mills 


Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
610,715 495,478 590.747 567,828 
53.008 23,121 29.7'2 15,335 
75,299 38,385 30,314 14,391 
51,587 30.274 47,811 39 985 
98,019 62.853 158,953 92,455 
235.420 251,590 210,2¢9 317,188 
97,382 89,255 113,748 88,477 


md “*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,606 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 10,982 
tons and 9,199 tons reshipped for 1929 and 1928, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 


On hand 





Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out On hand 


Item. Season. Aug. 1. to Sept. 30. Aug. 1 to Sept. 30. Sept. 30. 
ree re rer 1929-30 *19,181,886 184,841,061 148.509.080 *77,338,615 
(pounds) .......c.cceeseseces 1928-29 20,350.682 147,701,004 119,400,874 68,855,717 
Pere 1929-30 338,619,033 °*107,234,217 = === ceececeses $175.022,786 
(pounds) ...........0.+2000 eek B28-20 993,223 82,C48,468 == nneeseeece 159,588,444 
Cake and mea .1929- 76,667 271,974 204,863 83,778 
eae -1928: 32.048 220,829 192,068 61.411 
BNE ci ceiecasccances . 192 63.917 166,424 141,006 89.245 
Oe ee +19: 29,291 188,146 94.555 72,8 2 
NI micecdcckéocasecaccssvesaau 1929-30 70,854 125,693 94.904 101,583 
(Running bales) 28- 43,994 98,588 55.993 86.789 
EEE Beh oncodncéccscsacheut 20-5 1,848 5.258 4,852 2,254 
(500-Ib,. bales)...........c000 1928-29 2,775 2,848 8.288 2,335 
Grabbots, motes, etc..........00. 1929-30 8,453 4,822 5.382 7,893 
(500-Ib, bales) .........-s00. 1928-29 1,903 3,318 2,548 2,673 


*Includes 4,021,958 and 5,700,926 Ibs. held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
4,186,570 and 24,332,350 Ibs. in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1929, and September 30, 


1929, respectively. 


tIncludes 5,506,926 and 38,944,771 Ibs. held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
Places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 6,376,276 lbs. in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1929, and September 


39, 1929, respectively. 
**Produced from 116,439,058 Ibs. of crude oil. 
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Market Active—Tone Easier—Crude 
Lower — Lard Weakness Factor — 
Weather South Favorable—Cotton 
Barely Steady—Cash Trade Good— 
Refiners on Both Sides—Government 
Report Standoff. 


Considerable activity was noted in 
cotton oil futures on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange the past week, and while 
the market covered narrow limits the 
tone was easier, the May delivery estab- 
lishing new season’s lows. The larger 
commission houses -and_ professionals 
were on both sides, making for a very 
mixed trade, but the nearby positions 
were under pressure of liquidation and 
transferring of near-by holdings to the 
futures. The distant months, at times, 
felt the effects of hedge pressure. 

Some of the buying in the near-bys 
was believed to have been lifting of 
hedges against cash sales, as refiners 
readily absorbed the selling in Decem- 
ber and January. The pressure on the 
near-bys served to widen the Decem- 
ber discount under the futures, and 
there was fresh selling of December 
against purchases of the later months 
on the belief that December liquidation 
to come would further widen the spread. 

At times refiners’ brokers were on 
both sides of March and May, with in- 
dications of support from some quar- 
ters. All told, a fairly stabilized con- 
dition prevailed. Sentiment, while 
mixed, leaned to the bear side in pro- 
fessional circles, the local element find- 
ing little or nothing in the general situ- 
ation on which to take hold of the mar- 
ket. 


Lard Sells Lower. 


The lard market again broke to new 
season’s lows, under persistent hedge 
pressure, liquidation and a large run 
of hogs. The lard stocks at Chicago 
the first half of the month, however, de- 
creased over 17,000,000 Ibs., totaling 
68,089,000 lbs. against 85,447,000 lbs. at 
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the beginning of the month, and com- 
paring with 54,982,000 lbs. in mid-Oc- 
tober last year. On October 1, there 
were 153,494,000 lbs. of lard in store, 
compared with 126,890,000 lbs. the same 
time last year. 

The cotton market averaged easier 
during the week as a result of favor- 
able weather in the South, the latter 
having influence on oil as well. Pick- 
ing and ginning was progressing rapid- 
ly, and some were predicting record 
ginnings for this ginning period. Private 
crop advices from the South have been 
contending that the Government esti- 
mate is too low in some states and too 
high in others, but the trade appears 
to be accepting the last Government re- 
port pending the first killing frost over 
the belt. 

The Government cotton oil, report 
was considered a stand-off. The con- 














SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 17, 1929.— 
Cheaper corn, hogs and lard, with fa- 
vorable weather, offset the liberal Sep- 
tember consumption of cotton oil and 
caused freer offerings of crude. Texas, 
7%ec bid; Valley, 7%c. Further de- 
clines are probable as most of the Texas 
and Oklahoma mills are now operating. 
Prime bleachable is barely steady at 
84%c loose New Orleans. Soap makers’ 
views are about 4c lb. below the pres- 
ent market. Crop may exceed 15,000,- 
000 bales. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner. ) 

Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 17, 1929.—F ree 
selling of crude this week at 7%sc and 
74%4c; forty-one per cent protein meal, 
$38.50; loose hulls, $6.00; weather clear 
and warm. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., Oct. 17, 1929.—Prime 
cottonseed irregular; prime crude oil, 
74%c; forty-three per cent cake and 
meal, $41.50; hulls, $9.50; mill run lin- 
ters, 3% @4c. 


sumption of 357,000 bbls. in September 
was about in line with the average ex- 
pectations, comparing with 342,000 
bbls. a year ago, making the consump- 
tion for two months this season 676,000 
bbls., against 648,000 bbls. last year. 
There is every prospect that the large 
consumption will continue during Oc- 
tober at least, but the consumption fig- 
ures were offset by heavier than ex- 
pected seed arrivals to date. This re- 
sulted in the visible stocks at the be- 
ginning of the month totaling 1,043,- 
000 bbls., compared with 971,000 bbls. 
at this time last year. 


Crude Oil Active. 


Crude oil came out in fair way in 
the Valley, about 100 tanks changing 
hands at 7%c during one session. Re- 
finers in the Southeast and Valley low- 
ered their ideas to 7%c following these 
sales and were bidding 7%c in Texas. 
Earlier in the week some Southeast 
crude changed hands at 7c, but on the 
whole there was little or no pressure 
from the Southeast or Texas. 

The seed situation appeared to be 
without much change, although the 
seed price trend at Memphis was also 
downward. The trade is watching 
closely the developments in seed and 
crude in the Southeast and Texas, and 
it is the fear of increased pressure from 
those sections that is holding down 
buying power to some extent. 

Houses with southern connections 
were on the buying side, late in the 
week, part of which was looked upon as 
for mill account and partly new specu- 
lative buying on a scaie downwards. 

There was quite a little profit taking 
in evidence on the breaks, but on the 
whole the trade figures that the mar- 
ket is within striking distance of the 
probable lows of the season. Some are 
looking for 7c crude as the low point, 
while at the same time there is a feel- 
ing that it will be difficult for the mar- 
ket to hold the rallies for the time be- 
ing. 

The visible supply this year and last 
year was figured at 315 lbs. of oil per 
ton of seed and 8 per cent refining loss. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 











THE 


ASPEGREN & CO., Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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FOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 

NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 


Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 
basis. 

Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 

Goes into effect with 


March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 











General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


a 








The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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Friday, October 11, 1929. 
—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

9 


MOE scans Shee. ewe eae 20 a 940 
RS ere aera ee 928 a 935 
BOYS os ove? ede Ries lene 920 a 928 
OS ee tee 200 928 928 925 a 930 
eee 100 929 929 927 a 933 
2 NE EST an 930 a 942 
Mar. .... 1100 941 37 «9389 a «941 
OU. ccc is ae wbatk meets 940 a 955 
May - 1200 953 948 952 a.... 
Total sales, including switches, 2,600 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Saturday, October 12, 1929. 
HOLIDAY. 
Monday, October 14, 1929. 
ROC P cb ieses boss 920 a 940 
Gee Re Sick Sees. cham 925 a 934 
1 Re ara 915 a 925 
Leer 1400 925 924 924a.... 
Jan. 2200 928 927 925 a 926 
| SRR Kee hy Parnes Se 925 a 935 
Mar. .... 1700 938 934 9385 a 936 
SERCO PRE aE Oe 935 a 948 
May . 5800 951 945 945 a 


Total sales, including sw — 10, 600 


bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Tuesday, October 15, 1929. 

Spot Sa Ls eA 915 a 935 
iS ae 200 925 925 910 a 929 
BO bvsea suis eee oso» SEB a 921 
BOOB cin ous 6100 923 914 914a.... 
BARS oss 6600 923 920 920a 921 
SIE re Gn ne, oae 925 a 932 
Mar 4000 931 929 931 a 932 
PS din cae sick aaa enk a 935 a 942 
May .....11300 948 940 942 a 


Total sales, including switches, 28, 200 


bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Wednesday, October 16, 1929. 
BOE Sec. hoster. KaLe 900 a 930 
BE ern eee 900 a 921 
er 100 910 910 895 a 905 
SOS eas 800 912 906 906a.... 
ge 1800 918 916 916 a.... 
PR si.ca% wees eee eas 915 a 926 
Mar. .... 2600 930 928 936 a 927 
A ee eee 930 a 938 
May -. 1600 940 937 987 a 


Total sales, including switches, 6,900 
bbls. P. crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Thursday, October 17, a 








NE ak nha oipe soba eases a 920 
PR Gna sean louie ane 390 a 915 
ee 882 882 880 a 885 
Se et oe 907 903 903 a .... 
oS a 913 912 912 a 913 
SS ey eras oe 915 a 923 
esa. 927 924 923 a 925 
ES ics oleae ee cee 925 a 933 
seo. 939 9385 935 a.... 
See page 41 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—While demand was 
rather quiet, the tone was firm, with 
offerings well held, and there was some 
consumer interest under the market. At 
New York, nearby tanks were quoted 
at 7%c, future tanks at 7%éc, while on 
the Pacific coast, spot tanks were quot- 
ed at 6%@7c. 

CORN OIL—The last business re- 
ported was at 8%c f.o.b. mills, with 
the market steady and prices quoted at 
that figure. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Activity was 
limited, but some demand was in evi- 
dence and the market was steady, with 
New York tanks quoted at 11%%c, bar- 
rels at 12%c, while Pacific coast tanks 
were quoted at 10%c. 

PALM OIL—An easier trend was in 
evidence in this market with offerings 
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fair and demand slow. At New York, 
spot Nigre was quoted at 7% @7%c; 
shipment Nigre, 7.35c; and spot and 
shipment Lagos, 7% @7%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—A fair busi- 
ness passed in this market, with the 
tone steady. At New York, bulk oil, 
November shipment, was quoted at 7.30 
@7.35c; barrels, 8.385@8.40c; tanks, 
7% @7T%e. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was lit- 
tle or no business in evidence in this 
quarter, and the tone was rather heavy, 
partly due to the break in Spanish ex- 
change. At New York, nearby and ship- 
ment foots were quoted at 8%c, and 
barrels at 8c for 1930. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — The market 
was dull and nominal, with prices quot- 
ed at 8%c for shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL — Demand for 
store oil was limited, but the market 
was steadily held at %c over October. 
Southeast and Valley crude 7%c, bid; 
Texas, 7%c bid. 

a rs 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Oct. 14, 1929.— 
October has been just about fully 
liquidated in the New Orleans cotton- 
seed oil futures contract market. <A 
total of about 55 notices were tendered 
and delivered. 

The trading difference between De- 
cember and January is about 8 points, 
December and March is 20 to 22 points 
and December and May in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 points. The May position 
is selling at such a discount from the 
spot position, considering the carrying 
charges, that speculative purchases 
should be attracted. 

The consumption report, amounting to 
356,894 barrels, was issued this morn- 
ing and seemed just about as expected 
—it is still early during the session but 
only one trade was made in the New 
Orleans Market and none so far in New 
York. 

Lard is steady, but not inclined to 
advance and only little crude is selling 
—the movement is slow due to the high 
price of seed, except in the Central 
Belt where good sales were reported. 

-~———-— 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 

Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Oct. 17, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the Interstate Cottonseed Crush- 
ers Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
Cartets, BG,000 IDS. cscccccevesccess @10% 
ee A A oe 0 0:0s's sew cueds cies @11 
ES Them SCO TB. ccs cicciccscecs @11'4 

South: 

SSS eT Lee eereer err @10% 
ee @il 
PS EEA, 66.056 sone seve snaeecbiees @1 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Pe: Se Oh, .be5 as oes ss beer @10'4 
5 Dbis, and Up. .....ccccccccsccccseess @ll 
De NS 00-0545 045 .0'0'09'00:580-08005% @11% 

South: 

Cartote, BEGO0 Bisi.cccscccrcccees -++-104%@1014 
D.C Mion ccecccvecessanseens 10% @11 
Be BO ioc 6656 0 oie sinc cceeswvss 11 @11% 

oe | eT PTET TEER TEE eee 10%@10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
%ec per lb. less than salad oll. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
ec per Ib. less than salad oll. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were irregular the lat- 
ter part of the week with less liquida- 
tion on smaller hog receipts, steadier 
hog markets, covering by packers, and 
better buying of cash lard. Offerings 
increased on rallies. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was active and weak due 
to new season’s lows, liquidation, near- 
by hedge pressures on futures and 
shorts buying nearbys. Commission 
houses were on both sides, some sell- 
ing nearbys and some buying futures 
and anticipating a wider nearby dis- 
counts. Crude sold at 7%4c for South- 
east and Valley; 7%c Texas. Weather 
is favorable, sentiment mixed and the 
market stubborn to selling. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: Oct. $8.90@ 
9.30; Nov., $8.75@8.95; Dec., $8.95@ 
8.99; Jan., $9.08; Feb., $9.10@9.20; 
March, $9.18; April, $9.20@9.30; May, 
$9.28@9.30. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 8% @8%c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10%@10%4c. 
a Xa 

FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Oct. 18, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.45@11.55; middle 
western, $10.30@10.40; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 12%c; South 
American, 12%c; Brazil kegs, 13%c; 
compound, 1c. 

a 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Oct. 15, 1929. 

The transactions in both fertilizer 
and feeding materials have continued 
during the past week on limited scale, 
and prices have remained practically 
unchanged. 

The s.ocks of tankage, both ground 
and unground, are quite well cleaned 
up, but dried blood is inclined to be 
a little easier in price because the de- 
mand has been very light. 

South American ground dried blood 
is being held at about $4.50 per unit 
of ammonia c.i.f. United States ports, 
although some recent trading has 
been done a little under this figure. 

Chesapeake Bay unground dried fish 
scrap is now held firm at $4.00 and 10c 
f.o.b. fish factories, Virginia. 


~- fe -- 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed products for 
the month ended August 31, 1929, 
according to the U. S. Census Bureau, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 





1929. 1928. 
a ee ere rr 463 864 402,216 
Oil, refined, lbs........ - 894,022 
Cake and meal, tons... os amy 944 
Linters, running bales........ 9,896 6,862 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 





BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 

Liverpool, Oct. 17, 1929.—General 
provision market dull with very limited 
trade. Hams and picnics in slow de- 
mand; square shoulders very poor; lard 
fair. Cumberlands and short clear 
backs firm; supply light. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 99s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 67s; hams, long cut, 
108s; picnics, 74s; short backs, 100s; 
bellies, clear, 81s; Canadian, 100s; 
Cumberland, 91s; spot lard, 59s. 

od 
EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg shows little 
alteration according to cable advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 1,113 
metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 
of Germany’s most important markets 
were 83,000 at a top Berlin price of 
19.25c per lb., compared with 99,000 at 
18.17c per lb. the same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market for vegetable 
oils was weak. Prices for premier jus 
were steady on spot goods. Prices low- 
er for goods on shipment. The market 
for refined and extra neutral lard was 
somewhat weaker. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 
Consumptive demands improving. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 27,000 for the 
week compared with 33,000 last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended October 12, 
1929, was 84,000, compared with 96,900 
for the same period last year. 

-—— 

MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended Oct. 12, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Cured beef cuts ......... 16,150 Ibs. 
Argentine—Canned meats............. 554,336 Ibs. 
Argentine—Beef tongues...........+. 15,200 Ibs. 
Argentine—Oleo oil.........-..0+-065 7,480 lbs. 
Brazil—Canned meats.............++: 167,132 Ibs. 
Canada—Smoked pork...........++.++ 4,399 Ibs. 
ee ae ee 460 Ibs. 
Canada—Meat products.............. 3,752 Ibs. 
Canada—Beef cuts.........--...eeee> 78,263 Ibs. 
Canada—Quarters of beef............ 140 
Te Deere 167 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage in tins.. ......... 2,900 Ibs 
Germany—Liverwurst ..........e+00+ 360 Ibs. 
Ttaly—Galamd 2. cccccscccccoccsccesee 3,582 lbs. 
Uruguay—Jerked beef.........+-.++++ 12,707 lbs. 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef........1,421,625 Ibs. 


a oe 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct: 18, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 103,343 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 11,904 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 112,818 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 48,295 quarters. 

~ fo 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Oct. 1:to Oct. 16, 1929, totaled 15,477,- 
030 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 36,000 
lbs.; stearine, 4,000. 
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EXPORT TRADING RULES. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations 
and Trade of the Institute of American 


Meat Packers for several years has been 
negotiating with the Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association for the pur- 
pose of effecting certain changes in the 
cif. and f.o.b. trading rules which have 
been in force between that association 
and the Institute. The negotiations 
were begun when it became evident that 
the regulation prohibiting the use of 
borax on packinghouse products enter- 
ing England would make necessary 
some changes in the rules. 

A number of revisions were proposed 
and agreed to, and a list of the revised 
rules has now been sent to members. 

The last remaining point was dis- 
posed of at its last meeting by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of 
which Charles E. Herrick is chairman, 
and the negotiations temporarily have 
been ended. The point in dispute in- 
volves a section of Rule 7 (c). 

The committee had proposed that the 
phrase “one business day” be changed 
to read “twenty-four hours”, in order 
to insure against the possibility that, 
in the case of prolonged holiday periods 
in England, the products would not be 
left unprotected on the quay for three 
and possibly four days before being av- 
eraged, on the theory that undue shrink- 
age might occur during that time. This 
proposal was not acceptable to Liver- 
pool. After an exchange of corre- 
spondence and points of view, the Insti- 
tute’s committee agreed to withdraw its 
objections and to let the rule stand un- 
til October 1, 1929, at which time it 
intends to reconsider the matter. 

Changes in the rules follow, only 
rules in which changes have been made 
being quoted: 

Rules governing cif. and _ f.o.b. 
(ocean steamer) contracts for the sale 
of bacon, hams, and refined lard, as 
agreed to by the Liverpool Provision 
Trade Association, Ltd., and the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. 

C.1.F. CONTRACTS. 

Rule 2—Add ‘the following new 
Clause 2 (c): “All bacon and hams 
packed without preservatives shall be 
shipped from packinghouse or store to 
seaboard in refrigerator cars. The 
shipper shall use due diligence in icing 
of cars at the point of shipment, and 
shall issue instructions to the inland 
carrier with respect to the proper re- 
icing of said cars during inland transit.” 

Rule 4—Rescind existing rule and 
substitute the following: “Shipment.— 
Each shipment shall be regarded as a 
separate contact. The words ‘prompt 
shipment’ shall mean shipment within 
ten running days; ‘immediate shipment’ 
shall mean shipment within five run- 
ning days, both exclusive of day of 
sale. The word ‘shipment’ in this rule 
shall mean despatch from packinghouse 
or store, unless otherwise stated in the 
contract.” 

Rule 6—Rescind existing rule and 
substitute the following: “All goods are 
warranted that at the time of shipment 
they are fresh, in good condition (and 
in the case of sweet pickle cured meats 
thoroughly well drained and tightly 
packed), and of the usual quality of 
the brand and description contracted for 
(provided that allowance shall be made 
to cover the case of goods detained in 
the packinghouse or seller’s store by 









reason of the seller’s inability to ship 
as referred to in clause 16). Also that 
they are pure and free from all adult- 
eration and made or manufactured in 
accordance with the requirements of 
any Statute and/or orders in council in 
force in the United Kingdom at time of 
sale. 

“Should any dispute arise as to such 
quality and/or condition, the question 
shall be referred to arbitration as here- 
after mentioned, provided that such ref- 
erence be claimed in writing: 

“In the case of goods other than 
Bacon and Hams packed without pre- 
servative within three business days 
after 10% or more of the goods shall 
have been landed, or if the goods be 
landed before the Buyer has sighted 
draft and/or received invoice, then 
within three business days after such 
sighting or receipt; 

“In the case of bacon and hams 
packed without preservative within two 
business days after 10% or more of the 
goods shall: have been landed, or if 
. the goods be landed before the buyer 
has sighted draft and/or received in- 
voice then within two business days 
after such sighting or receipt, provided 
that in either event they shall have been 
placed in suitable cold store by the 
buyer within one business day. 

Rule 7 (a)—Rescind existing rule 
and substitute the following: “No claim 
shall be made upon the seller for any 
loss in weight on bacon and hams under 
2%, except in case the buyer shall have 
contracted for refrigerated ocean space, 
‘or in the case of bacon and hams packed 
with salt or borax and ocean shipped 
between the Ist November and. 30th 
April, inclusive, when the seller shall 
allow for any loss in weight over 1%.” 

Rule 7 (c)—Rescind existing rule and 
substitute the following: “The seller 
shall allow the buyer any loss in weight 
over and in excess of the percentages 
specified above for bacon and hams, or 
for lard, respectively, provided the 
buyer gives the seller reasonable written 
notice of his intention to average—such 
notice to be compulsory and to specify 
a time of averaging which shall be 
within three days after 10% or more 
of the goods shall have been landed, 
or if the goods be landed before the 
buyer has sighted draft, and/or re- 
ceived invoice, then within three days 
after such sighting or receipt, provided 
that in the case of bacon or hams 
packed without preservative, they shall 
be averaged on the quay within one 
business day after 10% more of the 
goods have been landed. 

“If, however, the goods have been 
placed in suitable storage within one 
business day after 10% or more of the 
goods have been landed, then the time 
for averaging or weighing shall be ex- 
tended to two business days. In the 
case of boxed meats, if a parcel on 
weighing shows a gain on average ex- 
ceeding 1%, the gain in excess of 1% 
shall be charged to the buyer. 

“For the purpose of this rule, refined 
lard in paper-lined packages shall be 
weighed in drafts of 1 cwt. at one time, 
and to the quarter of a pound with an 
allowance of 4 ozs. per cwt. for paper. 
In either case overweight to be put 
against short weight in averaging. 

“Provided that the seller’s liability 
under this rule shall be limited to a 
period of thirty days from date of ship- 
ment from packinghouse or store, when 
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such packinghouse or store is situated 
at an inland point, and to twenty days 
when such packinghouse or store is sit- 
uated at seaboard.” 

LANDED TERMS. 

Rule ILI. (f)—Rescind the existing 
cule and substitute the following: “Un- 
tess the contrary is specified under any 
other section of these rules, the time 
for averaging or weighng on quay par- 
els shall be as follows: 

“In the case of goods other than 
bacon and hams not packed with salt 
or borax, the time shall be limited to 
three days from date of readiness to 
deliver at least 10% of the parcel.” 

“In the case of bacon and hams not 
packed with salt or borax, the time 
shall be limited to two business days 
from date of readiness to deliver at 
least 10% of the parcel.” 

— -%—— 

SHEEP AND LAMB SUPPLIES. 

At least as many lambs and sheep 
will be available for market this fall 
and winter as were fed last year, is the 
opinion of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, as a result of informa- 
tion available about October 1. 

Indications are that the Corn Belt 
states, excluding Western Nebraska, 
will probably feed a few more this sea- 
son than last; that Colorado will feed 
at least as many as last year; that 
Western Nebraska will feed about as 
many; and that there may be some de- 
crease in the total fed in the other 
Western feeding states, with increases 
in some states and decreases in others. 

Although the late lamb crop in the 
Western states was smaller this year 
than last, it is probable that the mar- 
keting of sheep and lambs from the 
late lambing areas will equal last year, 
due to the larger shipments of old ewes 
and ewe lambs. The premium for ewe 
lambs that has prevailed for some years 
is largely lacking this year. The mar- 
ket for old ewes is very restricted. 

on 
CATTLE SUPPLY OUTLOOK. 

Some reduction in fall and winter 
cattle feeding from that of a year ago 
is indicated by the movement of stocker 
and feeder cattle into the Corn Belt 
states during the three months, July 
to September inclusive, according to the 
October 1 cattle feeding situation re- 
port of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

The number of cattle and calves 
shipped from markets into the Corn 
Belt this year is some 20 per cent small- 
er than for the same months last year 
and 13 per cent smaller than the five- 
year average shipments for this period. 
The number this year was the second 
smallest for the period in 12 years. 

~——he-—— — 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
five days ended October 11, 1929, were 
3,107,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,943,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 2,473,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to October 11 this year, 
155,973,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 160,067,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the five days ended October 11, 1929, 
were 3,506,000 lbs.; previous week, 
4,885,000 lIbs.; same week last year, 
3,444,000 Ibs.; from January 1 to Octo- 
ber 11 this year, 169,432,000 lbs.; same 
period a year ago, 175,228,000 Ibs. 


October 19, 1929. 


SEPT. FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS. 

Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection at various centers in Sep- 
tember, 1929, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U, S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Baltimore . 6,136 930 65,951 8,18; 
Buffalo ... 9,560 2,489 78,672 9,525 
Chicago ... 150,000 39,426 463,730 248,085 
Cincinnati . 11,339 5,162 63,983, 7,343 
Cleveland . 7,138 5,476 60,7438 12,521 
Denver ... 7,695 1,518 17,173 561 
Detroit .... 6,693 5,348 90,305 17,591 
Ft. Worth. 28,406 43,740 25,434 6,4 
Indp. ..... 14,208 4,514 58,016 8,728 
Kan, City. 94,569 26.471 180,112 115,446 
Milwaukee 14,698 24.269 105,721 12,390 
Nat. S. Y. 37,564 11,786 119.933 28,669 
New York. $2,351 51,181 100,151 236,824 
Omaha .... 68,252 6,245 124,543 141,555 
rr 5,312 7,107 70,945 20,563 
St. Louis.. 14,585 6,814 112,142 5,429 
Sioux City. 29,600 2,726 69.276 47,866 
So. St. Joe 33,697 6,280 87,929 88,210 
So. St. P.. 41,674 41,879 149.990 83,568 
Wichita .. 6,216 1,895 54,229 3,436 
All other 

establish 

tents .. 133,121 69,829 1,004,780 185.029 

‘Total: 
Sept., '29.. 752,815 365,084 3,103,758 1,316,926 
Sept., '28.. 764,212 352,091 2,568,303 1,307,442 
9 mos, end. 
Sept., °29..6,095,655 3.385.933 35,005,968 10,407,898 
9 mos. end. 
Sept., °28. 6,287,136 3,556,309 35,845,115 9.887,281 


ae 


LIVESTOCK AT 66 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 66 leading markets during Septem- 
ber, 1929, with comparisons, are re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics as follows: 





CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
NN os 4 kh . 1,569,207 TT, 524 716,723 
Sept. average, 5 years, 
1924-1928 ........1,701,257 821,045 848,108 
CALVES. 
BE ocitnw kook cao k 529,942 360,536 166,045 
Sept. average, 5 years, 
BOD4-1928 2. ces 558,449 375,289 192,280 
HOGS. 
Total ..............8,061,962 1,923,347 1,122,504 
Sept. average, 5 years, 
1924-1928 3 ....000. 2,788,114 1,657,794 1,125,985 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
SC eee $3,353,115 1,300,822 1,969,001 
Sept. average, 5 yea 
1924-1928 ........38,083,485 1,107,879 1,902,892 


er vee 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 


spection at nine centers during the 
week ended Friday, Oct. 11, 1929: 


Cor 
Wk. ended Prev week. 
Oct. week. 1928. 
TS Serer 119,531 = 110,787 
Kansas City, Kan..... 37.244 45,873 46,963 
GUAR ccc cccscccesece 19,7438 31,358 21,887 
oo” | eee fd 55.687 59,514 
Sioux City ........... 13:30 16,160 \ 
SO eee 56,451 58,412 41,862 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 21,285 21,644 18,971 
Indianapolis .......... 16,447 13,998 11,751 
New York City....... 38,958 36,029 33,584 
*inclndes Bast St. Louis. 1 
—_@——- 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 
Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended October 12, 
1929, with comparisons, as reported by 
the New York Hide Exchange: 


Week ended. New York. Boston. Phila. 
Get. 82, BOSD... 202... ) errr 3,053 
Oct. ys Sas 116,094 74,108 234 
Sept. 28, 1920........ 80,146 5,050 6,589 
ee Se See 72,526 11,607 1,900 
ee SS ee 23.995, 27,990 ene 
Oct. 6, 1928........ 53,949 17,469 
Year to: 

Oct. 12, 1929 .......1,583,151 373,187 

Oct. 18, 1928........2,226,300 1,080,115 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a 
broad movement in the big packer hide 
market this week at unchanged prices. 
For the past two weeks buyers have 
been endeavoring to purchase hides at 
%e down, with killers holding firmly 
for steady prices. News of a firmer 
South American market early this week 
encouraged killers in their stand and 
several sales of heavy native steers 
were made early at last trading price. 
Around mid-week other buyers entered 
the market and steady prices were paid 
for practically the entire list, the move- 
ment totaling around 150,000 hides, 
mixed September-October take-off. So 
far, butt branded steers have not 
moved, but kiilers are holding firmly 
for steady money. Packers report their 
stocks in a well cleaned-up condition 
at the moment and, with the South 
American market showing further im- 
provement late this week, indications 
are that higher prices will be asked 
in this marke: next week. 

Spready native steers nominally 20 
@2U0%c. Heavy native steers were the 
first to move this week, a total of about 
30,000 running well to October take-off 
selling at 18%c. Couple cars October 
extreme native steers moved at 16%c. 

No trading reported as yet in butt 
branded sveers, which are firmly held 
at 18c and bids at %c less declined. 
About 15,000 Colorados moved at 17c. 
Some 10,000 heavy Texas steers were 
reported at 18c, and about 6,000 light 
Texas steers at 16%c; extreme light 
Texas steers moved with branded cows 
at 15%4c¢. 

Heavy native cows have not yet 
sold; stocks are light and 17c asked. 
Around 35,000 light native cows were 
reported at 16c, and close to 50,000 
branded cows at 15%%c. 

Last trading in native bulls was at 
12c for a car, last week. Branded bulls 
nominally around 11c. 

The South American market made a 
sharp recovery. Sales of 6,000 steers 
reported early in week at $37.00 gold, 
equal to about 17%c, c.if. New York, 
as against $36.50 paid late last week. 
Later, 4,000 Anglo and 4,000 La Plata 
steers sold at $38.00 gold, equal to 
about 17%c. Last advice is that $38.50 
has now been declined, asking $39.00. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—One kill- 
er who was still holding October hides 
moved October production of around 
7,000 hides this week at 16c for all- 
weight native steers and cows and 
15%c for branded; same killer moved 
September hides earlier at a premium 
for the natives. Small packer bulls 
sold in a range around 11@11%c for 
native bulls and 914@11c reported for 
branded bulls. 

No further trading reported as yet 
from the Pacific Coast. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS — Big packer 
hide trimmings last sold at $37.00: 
offerings at $38.00 not taken. Small 
packer trimmings quoted around $33.00 

34.00. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Market consid- 
erably firmer and holders not as much 





inclined to sell at the moment. Good 
ali-weights, talked around 12%c¢ earti- 
er, now held at 13c. Heavy steers and 
cows continue slow and priced around 
ll+ec, some talking 1lZc. Bult weiguts 
are nrmly held at 13c, and good 20/4 
lp. extremes at 1ldc. Buils quoted 
around 8c, | selected. All-weight 
branded prices about llc, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKIN S—Packer calfskins 
available at 23c northern basis, which 
was last paid in a good way. However, 
one packer reported moving a car early 
in the week at 234c. 

First-salted Chicago city calf sold 
again early this week on split weight 
basis; car each, 8/10 lb. at 20c and 
10/15 lb. at 21c. Mixed cities and 
countries quoted 17@18c; straight 
countries around 1l6c. 

KIPSKINS—Packer kipskins quoted 
on basis of last represencative trading 
in September kips, natives at 22%c, 
over-weights 20%c, northern basis, and 
branded 18%c. 

First-salted Chicago city kips quoted 
19%4@20c, nom. Mixed cities and 
countries around 17c; straight coun- 
tries 15@15%c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.40; hairless 35@40c nom. 

HORSEHIDES —Trading continues 
slow, with choice renderers quoted $5.50 
@6.00, ranging down to $4.50@5.00 for 
fair mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 19 
@2l1c per lb. One big packer moved 
7,000 shearlings at $1.171%4, flat; another 
packer also moved a car this basis. 
Pickled skins continue strong and well 
sold up for several weeks ahead; quoted 
at $9.50 per doz. big packer production 
at Chicago. New York market quoted 
about same basis, although higher has 
been realized, up to $10.00 reported 
paid for graded skins. Big packer wool 
lambs $2.30 per cwt. live lamb paid at 
Chicago. 

PIGSKINS—About eight cars No. 1 
pigskin strips moved at 7c, Chicago 
basis. Most of the larger productions 
of frozen scraps for gelatine stock 
were contracted for during the week; 
early sales were at 5%c, ranging up 
to 6@6%c paid later, several million 
pounds involved. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES—Market quiet but 
firm, all September stocks having 
moved earlier. Some packers have de- 
clined 18%4c for October native steers, 
18¢e for butt brands and 17c for Colo- 
rados, which prices were paid in the 
Chicago market this week, and market 
appears stronger. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Sellers are firm- 
er in their ideas on the country mar- 
ket, although trading is very dull. 
Good 25/45 lb. extremes are firmly held 
at 15c, and buff weights generally quot- 
ed at 13c. Good all-weights quoted 12% 
@13c, top asked. 

CALFSKINS—City calfskin market 
reported looking a shade better. The 
5-7’s are quoted around $1.87%@1.90; 
7-9’s last sold at $2.30, and 9-12’s at 
$3.05. Car 12/17 lb. veal kips sold at 
$3.25, and a car buttermilks at $3.05. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, Oct. 12, 1929.—Holiday. 

Monday, Oct. 14, 1929.—Close: Oct. 
15.25 n; Nov. 15.60 n; Dec. 15.90 b; 
Jan. 16.05 b; Feb. 16.15 n; Mar. 16.25 
n; Apr. 16.50 b; May 17.10 b; June 
17.15 n; July 17.25 n; Aug. 17.35 n; 
Sept. 17.45 b. Sales 5 lots. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1929.—Close: Oct. 
15.00 n; Nov. 15.50 n; Dec. 16.00 n; 
Jan. 16.10@16.25; Feb. 16.30 n; Mar. 
16.50 n; Apr. 16.80 n; May 17.20@17.25; 
June 17.20 n; July 17.80 n; Aug. 17.40 
n; Sept. 17.55 b. Sales 8 lots. 

Wednesday, Oct. 16, 1929.—Close: 
Oct. 15.50 n; Nov. 16.00 n; Dec. 16.55@ 
16.68; Jan. 16.80@16.90; Feb. 16.00 n; 
Mar. 17.20 n; Apr. 17.40 n; May 17.82 
@17.88; June 17.80 n; July 17.90 n; 
Aug. 18.00 n; Sept. 18.30 n. Sales 73 
lots. 

Thursday, Oct. 17, 1929.—Close: Oct. 
15.25; Nov. 15.75; Dec. 16.35@16.45; 
Jan. 16.60@16.65; Feb. 16.80; Mar. 
16.90; Apr. 17.10; May 17.50@17.60; 
June 17.50; July 17.60; Aug. 17.10; Sept. 
18.10@18.20. Sales 20 lots. 

Friday, Oct. 18, 1929.—Close: Oct. 
15.25; Nov. 15.75; Dec. 16.40@16.60; 
Jan. 16.50; Feb. 16.70; Mar. 16.90; Apr. 
17.10; May 17.75; June 17.75; July 
17.85; Aug. 17.95; Sept. 18.20 b. Sales 


36 lots. 
ry eee 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended October 18, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Oct. 18. week. 1928. 

Spr. nat. 

te ena 20 @20%n 20 @20%n 23 @23% 
Hvy. nat. strs, @18% @18%4 21% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @18 @1s @20n 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Pes @18ax @18 @20 
Hvy. Col. strs, @li @li .@18% 
Bx-light Tex. : 

CC are @15% @15%4 @17% 
Brnd’d cows. @15% @15%4 @17% 
Hvy. nat.cows @l7ax @li @20 


Lt. nat. cows @16 @16 @18% 
Nat. bulls .. bt 12 @12%n 134@14 
Brnd’d_ bulls. lin ll @11%n13 @13% 
Calfskins ... 23 a 26%4@27 


Kips, nat.... 22% @25 

Kips, ov-wt.. 20% 20% $73 

Kips, brnd’d. @18% @18% 22%@23 
75 


Slunks, reg.. @1.40 1.40 @1.7 
Slunks, hris..35 @40n 35 @40n 60 @65n 

Light native butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies, 


OITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 16 15% @16 @18 
Branded .... 15% 14%@15 on 
Nat. bulls ..11 11% 12 BE] 14 
Brnd’d bulls. 9%@10%4n 11 @i12 
Calfskins ... 20%4n @20%n 244425 
Kips ........19%4@20n 19 19%n 224%@23 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 1.25 @1.60n 


@l. . 
Slunks, hris.. @30 @30 50 @55n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
@11% @11% 14 


Hvy. strs. .. @14% 


Hvy. cows .. 11% @114% 14 @14% 
ere Sr 124%@13 O15 
Extremes @15n 1§n 17 17% 
Balle .cccoce @ 8%4n 8%n 11 11% 
Calfskins @16n 16n 19 19% 
Me -scacans 1 @15%4 15 15%n 18 19 
Light calf ..1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.40@1.50 
Deacons ..... 1.10@1.20 1.10@1.20 1.40@1.50 
Slunks, reg..50 @60n 50 60n 75 @90 


Slunks, hris.. @10n oor 25 @30 

Horsehides ..4.50@6.00 4.25@5.75 5.00@6.25 

Hogskins ..:.60 @é65 60 @65 7 @s85 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. lambs... @2.30 ewt. @2.30 cwt. ...... 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ..... @2.10 cwt. @2.10 cwt. ...... 
Pkr. shearlgs..1.124%@1.17% 1.1214%4@1.15 1.60@1.65 
Dry pelts ...19 @21 19 @21 24 @26 
—_@—— 


Watch the “Wanted” page for worth 
while business opportunities. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported U. 8S. Bureau of ultural 
by 5 of Agric 


Chicago, Ill., Oct. 17, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: All killing classes unevenly 
higher; yearlings mostly 50c up, light 
kinds $1.00 higher than early last 
week; weighty steers, 25@50c higher; 
she stock, 25@50c up, light butcher 
heifers showing more advance, espe- 
cially as contrasted with low time a 


week earlier; bulls, 25@50c higher; 
vealers, steady to 50c higher; extreme 
top fed steers and long yearlings, 
$16.50; best heavies, $16.15, with 1,134- 
lb. averages, however, up to $16.50. 
Yearlings and light steers predominated 
. in run and sold very actively; weighty 
steers scarce and in broad demand as 
week advanced; common and medium 
grade steers, all representative weights, 
active as week closed, kinds selling from 
$13.50 downward. These lower grade 
killing steers stimulated, in part, by 
advance on stockers and feeders. Bulk 
fed steers and yearlings sold at $13.00 
@15.75. 

HOGS—Hog prices continued to go 
lower during the week ending today, 
and for the first time since early in the 
year the top price dropped below the 
$10.00 mark. Today’s top at $9.75 goes 
back to January 31 for an equal. Price 
range on both weight and quality basis 
narrowest for the season. Today’s bulk 
good to choice 160- to 300-Ib. weights, 
$9.50@9.75; 90- to 150-lb. weights, $9.25 
@9.60; packing sows, mostly $8.00@ 
8.75, few bigweights at $7.75. 

SHEEP—Constantly declining mar- 
kets featured week’s fat lamb trade. 
Compared with a week ago: Fat na- 
tive lambs, 50@75c lower; rangers, 25@ 
50c off; fat ewes, unchanged. Late tops: 
Range lambs, $13.25; natives, $12.90; 
fat ewes, $5.50. Late bulks: Range 


lambs, $12.75@13.00; natives, $12.25@ 





Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. Any 
. Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


12.75; fat ewes, $4.25@5.25; yearling 
wethers, $8.50@9.50. 
scoters 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Oct. 17, 1929. 


CATTLE—Although receipts were 
somewhat larger than the previous 
week, the greater portion of the sup- 
ply was in stocker and feeder flesh. 
Practically all classes of beef steers 
and yearlings met a good demand and 
closed at strong to 25c higher levels. 
The exception to the rule was weighty 
offerings selling from $13.00@14.75, and 
around steady rates were maintained. 
Choice yearling steers reached $16.00 
for the week’s top; best medium 
weights went at $15.65, while strictly 
choice heavies stopped at $15.50. Bulk 
of the fed natives cashed from $12.50@ 
15.00; wintered and fed westerns, $11.00 
@13.00, and straight grass fat steers 
$8.50@10.50. She stock and bulls closed 
at steady to 25c higher prices, while 
vealers and calves are quoted strong to 
50c over a week ago. Late top, $13.50. 

HOGS — There was a prevailing 
weaker trend in the hog market and 
final prices are unevenly 10@40c low- 
er. Offerings scaling 250 lb. and above 
met the best demand and are selling at 
10@20c lower prices, while the lighter 
weights are from 25@40c off. The late 
top rested at $9.50 on choice 210- to 
250-lb. weights. Packing grades sold 
at $8.25 down. 

SHEEP—tTrade in fat lambs ruled 
rather sluggish, and prices were re- 
duced fully 50c compared with last 
Thursday. Choice range lambs scored 
$13.25 on Monday’s session, but a simi- 
lar kind had to sell at $12.75 at the 
finish. Bulk of the rangers sold from 
$12.70@13.15. Most native arrivals 
sold from $12.00@12.50, with the early 
top at $12.75. Mature classes held 
steady. Fat ewes sold from $4.75@5.35. 










Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 





October 19, 1929. 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Oct. 17, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings 
met improved action this week, and 
with the exception of weighty steers 
which held mostly steady, prices have 
shown improvement for the week. 
Yearlings and light steers advanced 
mostly 25c, with some medium to good 
yearlings showing a 25@50c upturn. 
Most she stock advanced 25@40c; cut- 
ters, 15@25c. Bulls closed the week 
strong to 25c higher, and veals around 
steady. Choice yearlings, average 
1,016 lbs., and 1,110-lb. steers earned 
$15.65, and 1,109-lb. weights, $15.75, the 
week’s top. 

HOGS—Increased marketward move- 
ment played an important part in the 
price trend in hog division, and for the 
most part values were under pressure, 
comparisons for the period Thursday 
to Thursday uncovering a net decline 
on lights and butchers of 15@25c. 
Packing sows have been an exception 
and show an advance of 10@25c. Top, 


$9.40. 

SHEEP—Market on slaughter lambs, 
which predominated in the run, devel- 
oped weakness after a strong start this 
week, and under an indifferent packer 
demand prices worked lower, decline for 
the period quoted as 50@75c. Matured 
sheep held steady. 


—- So —— 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Oct. 17, 1929. 

CATTLE—The broad demand which 
was evident last week for light weight 
native steers continued this week, while 
the opposite was true of weightier 
kinds. Compared with one week ago: 
Light weight native steers and year- 
lings, 50@75c higher; other natives, 
steady to 25c higher; western steers, 
a big 25c higher; top medium and good 
mixed yearlings and heifers, 75c@$1.00 
higher; other heifers, steady to 25c 
higher; good and choice vealers, 25c 
lower; other classes, steady. Tops for 
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HOGS ONLY 





Union Stock Yards 









| Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


Ft. Wayne 





J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 
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Write—’Phone—Wire 


Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 
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So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 






E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 





Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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October 19, 1929. 


week: 986- to 1,047-lb. yearlings, 
$16.00; 1,167-lb. matured steers, $16.50; 
882-lb. neifers, $14.25; 694- lb. mixed 
yearlings, $14.00. 

HOGS — Increased supplies caused 
prices to break from 25@40c on hogs 
260-lb. down, with heavier weights 15@ 
25c lower. Sows mostly 10c lower than 
a week ago. Today’s top, $9.80. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices have been 
discounted 25c to mostly 50c, while 
throwouts and sheep held steady. Top 
fat lambs to packers today, $12.25; 
bulk, $11.75@12.00; throwouts, mostly 
$8.00; fat ewes, $4.00@5.00. 

eS ae 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
‘i Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 16, 1929. 

CATTLE — Under expanded aggre- 
gate marketings slaughter cattle have 
lost part of the 25c upturn which oc- 
curred at the opening. Fed offerings 
this week turned at $11.50@14.00; 
grassers, largely $9.00@11.00; numer- 
ous Montanas, from $10.00 up. De- 
sirable range cows made $8.00@9.00 in 
load lots, ordinary natives selling on 
down to $6.50; bulk of the heifers, $7.50 
@8.75, with outstanding yearlings to 
$10.50. Cutters and low cutters bulked 
at $5.25@6.00; bulls, $7.50@8.00; veal- 
ers, $13.50 mainly. 

HOGS—Lights and butchers worked 
25@35c lower, these selling at $9.25@ 
9.40. Heavier butchers and sows 
showed little change. Weighty butchers 
sold down to $9.00; sows, largely $7.75 
@8.00; pigs and light lights, $9.25. 

SHEEP—Medium and choice slaugh- 
ter lambs worked 50c lower, these scor- 
ing at $11.25 and $12.25, while fat 
ewes at $4.00@5.00 were steady. 

a 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 17, 1929. 

CATTLE—Fed yearlings advanced 
25@50c under urgent demands, and ma- 
tured steers ruled strong to 25c higher. 
Choice 1,160-lb. beeves scored $16.00; 
long yearlings ranged up to $15.75; 
heavy bullocks stopped at $15.50, and 
most grain feds went at $12.50@14.50. 
Fat she stock and bulls gained 25@50c; 
choice light heifers in load lots scored 
$14.40; beef cows bulked at $6.50@ 
8.00, and most medium native bulls 
turned at $7.00@8.00. Vealers declined 
50c, and the top dropped to $13.00. 

HOGS—Irregular price shifting re- 
sulted in narrower spreads, with choice 
butchers 25@35c lower and medium to 
good kinds steady to 10c off. Sows 
ruled strong to 25c higher. The late 
top dropped to $9.35. Sows sold mainly 
at $7.75@8.25, and near’ butchers 
reached $8.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs lost mostly 50c 
after last week’s sharp advance, with 
the late bulk of desirable grades at 
$12.25@12.50, latter price top. Aged 
stock was scarce, and steady quotations 
prevailed. Choice light fat ewes were 
eligible up to $5.25. 

——« © 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 17, 1929. 


CATTLE—Cattle found a steady to 
generally higher market for the week. 
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Weighty beef steers showed little im- 
rovement, but others ruled 25@50c 
igher; heifers, fully 50c and more 

higher; cows, unevenly strong to high- 

er; bulls and vealers, unchanged. A 

liberal sprinkling of choice light steers 

from $15.00@15.50 and a load at $15.75 
featured the trade. Bulk native offer- 
ings, $18.00@15.25; fed westerns, $10.25 

@12.75; straight grassers, largely $7.25 

@9.75. Most fat heifers brought $10.00 

@13.25; a few choice lots, $14.00 and 

$14.25; bulk beef cows, $6.75@7.50; 

cutter ’ grades, $5.25@6.50; choice veal- 
ers, $13.50. 

HOGS—Light and medium weight 
hogs predominated and broke 50@60c 
during the week; heavy hogs and sows 
little changed. Generous supplies fea- 
tured the trade. Top light hogs broke 
to $9.45. 

SHEEP—Lambs also were in a 
slump. After reaching a $13.25 footing 
early, the top broke to $12.75, with bulk 
of range offerings at the price, or 25 
@50c under a week earlier. Best na- 
tive lambs sold at $12.00@12.25 late. 
Sheep went unchanged; top ewes, $5.25. 


ee 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Oct. 12, 1929, with 
comparisons: 

At 20 markets: 

Week ended Oct. 12..... 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


-274,000 531,000 551,000 
Previous week .......... 315,000 576,000 522,000 
28, 290, 





BE wacgincccvcdceccevsds 290,000 526,000 587,000 

SE wacrecden dees cawesws 367,000 468,000 579,000 

err rer ert 422,000 511.000 530,000 

TEE. debap xtsccvncecconce 442,000 579,000 485,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 

WN GO SIE. BB ek vc cise cco sscience caine 457,000 

Previous week whut 

rarer ree 

TEE wc cksvewegvessecses 

WE nhs cee anaes gkes ee coWtoocbecesasadeoys 

EO i recor reer einer ee 


At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Oct. 12...... 224,000 389. 


& 360,000 
Previous week ........... 000 423,000 366,000 
1928 396,000 


310.000 355,000 
345,000 397,C00 
408,000 313,000 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Oct. 10, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 


Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 1928. 
i $ 9.25 $11.00 
9.50 10.35 
3 8.50 9.50 
x 8.75 9.50 
TEED: 0 0 hc ccesaense 7.25 7.50 9.50 
Prince Albert ........-- 7.25 7.50 oes 
Moose Jaw ......eceeee. 8. 8.50 9.25 
BaSKRCOOM 2... ccccccccece socce 7.15 8.75 
VEAL CALVES. 
(OC ee $16.00 $16.00 $17.00 
MeMtPGRR occccccscescce escce 14.00 14.50 
WEED ccc cccceccices 12.00 11.00 18.00 
CRIME cccccccccccescce 9.00 9.50 11.00 
Oe 11.00 11.00 12.00 
Prince Albert ........++ 8.00 9.00 9.00 
eS aero 10.00 11.00 11.00 
Saskatoon ......ceeseeee 10.00 10.00 10.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS, 
II io iv kninvancatapan $13.75 $11.50 
MOmtFORE ... wc cccctcscce coves 13.75 11.75 
WE. ccivnsccuwou wen a 12.10 10.50 
IE Fo ices cen oe ‘ 11.85 11.00 
Wdmonton .....s..cscoce \ 11.50 10.10 
Prince Albert 11.90 10.35 
WU os< cccceccesiec 11.75 10.40 
Saskatoon ...........00- 11.90 10.35 
MONI bins oe ca'vescteven . $11.00 $12.50 
ID i, «'s'0. 59 oh 8 tonne games 11.00 11.35 
Winnipeg 10.50 11,00 
CINE 650s eevee svidase 10.00 11.09 
Edmonton .... 8.50 11.00 
Prince Albert eons 10.00 
OD DOW oc ains ccccsives 10.00 eceke 
Saskatoon ............+: 10.00 10.50 





BRYANS BACK ON THE JOB. 

His many friends in the meat indus- 
try will be pleased to learn that Bill 
Bryans of Benstead, Bryans & Co., 
Cleveland, 0O., livestock commission 
agents, is back on the job. Mr. Bryans 
recently underwent a serious operation 
which was followed by a long period 
of convalescence. He expects to “be as 
good as new” in a short time. 





ALWAYS fryi ying fo make a hit 


for our Customers 






offices 


LoulSyILLe 


MONTGOM 


DAYJON 


CAGO 








INDIANAPOLIS 


CINCINNATI 
SIOUX CITY 


OMAHA 


DETROIT 


LAFAYETTE 








Kennett-Murray Livestock 


Buying Organization 


C. B. Heinemann, Service Dept. 


* 


Washington, D. C. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1929. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. a 
COGRRD 500 cb cconses casts 9.500 24.000 19. 
Cation, ‘Begs. Sheep. Kasses City ...........- 12,000 10.000 11,000 
Chicago .......seeeeeeees 200 5,000 = 4,500 Qmaha ......++eeceeeee ee 9,500 9.500 11,000 
Kansas City ............ 900 = 1,000 Be ED esis betas cepns 6.000 18,000 = 3.00 
ANA... sere seer eres 50 8 =2,000 §=2,200 st. Joneph .........00008 2,500 6,500 3,500 
St. Louis .........+..... 200 = 4,000 250 Sioux bee a os 5 2000 450 4.00 
YS ee eee seece 1,C00 500 a i APTI Ae 1,500 8.500 2.700 
SL ree 500 =. 1,500 500 Oklahoma ROR 1,200 1,000 1 
Oklahoma City .......... 200 500 a. frre 4 1,00) 2.300 
Bert Werth ..ccocesece 400 200 300 Milwaukee 5,000 “™ 
DEED ccccssccossees 200 400 ROD WABORP o.onccccccee 400 22,000 
MEE Gistékcaseeronse ee 400 200 16,€00 Louisville 5.0 100 
Louisville .......... coors «100 200 eess Wichita .. 2,900 300 
Dt cieelcecshbnéoene 400 1,200 600 {ndianapoli 1,200 10,0L0 2,000 
Indianapolis ............. 200 3,000 100 pittsburgh 100 1.0°0 5 
SR os Ssbedcusnce 100 =: 11.800 300 Cincinnati . 400 3,200 700 
Cincinnati ........c.c0.06 300 =: 1,000 8 Buffalo 100 700 200 
BE eU SS ss anke se tases 100 700 =. 1,300 Cleveland 300 1,300 3,000 
PR ae 100 400 200 Nasliville 100 400 100 
See 200 100 «++» Toronto ... 2,2 600 1,000 
EE caddovesvenpipe se 300 300 200 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1929. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1929. 
Chicago ....... a Pr 23,000 388,000 28,000 Chicago ...... - 13,009 21,000 = 21,000 
ne ME ccc cckcszcce 31,000 10,000 7,000 Kansas City " 
MEL. vo Swed dees ccecceces 22,000 10,000 18.000 Omaha .... 
RNS 500 14,000 7.090 St. Louis .. 
ED Was Senin shuweex .500 6.000 7.0 St. Joseph ... 
Sous oy i etuctee ess 10,500 6.000 12,000 Sioux City 
PSS oak sGhaeek 9,500 16,000 21,000 St. Paul ..........eeeees 
Obtehows aw. oe oGovoas 1,0°0 1,000 200 Oklahoma City ...... 
ED WEED. coccccveceece 6,000 900 4,700 Fort Worth ......... 
Samweuhes” pwesdentesvaes 300 1,000 GOO Milwaukee «2... ccccvcccece 
ME cUhwkgusecesuses + 10,800 100 = 80,3 TIE ccc cscececccsscoce 
DED: -ostedeebelderce 300 1,000 SOG Uselsvilde ...cccccccccece 
DE ictebsabege sine 3,200 2,000 2,000 Wichita .....cc.ccveccees 
SES"... cacacceSabe 40 6,000 4u0 Indianapolis ..........+++ 
DEED cccvcecgneecce 1,200 4,500 5,000 Pittsburgh ..........++-. 
EE oe oe eeiana mn oe 2,500 3,20 400 Chi.clamath ......ccccceee 
SD stonsoncvcen ceeee 2,000 11,9000 9,200 Buffalo .....+-.eeeeeeees 
SL ccccsecnnspoeses 1,100 4,600 6,800 Cloveland ........eeeeees 
SED. <sosececeeusone 400 300 200 Nashville .......-..s.0s: 
PD -dcobbcenktees anes 6,800 500 5,WU0 TOromtO ........eeeeeeeee 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 
Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily h 
ing pigs excl 


and roast- 


ed. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch. 9.25 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch.. 
It. It. (130-160 Ibs.) com-ch. ... 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 


& wt. Wed. (pigs excl. ). 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS Ms 500 LBS. UP): 
Good-c! 











bs bisnesdbesesss ose 12.75@16.25 
STEERS omens LBS.) : 
EEEED conwescocscassccveccese 15.50@16.50 
URE wennnndevesscscccosecsces 13.00@15.50 
—— tected LBS.): 
..» 15.50@16.50 
. 13.50@15.75 
Choice .....eeeeeeee NE 16.50 
GOOE cccccccccccecoccvcccseces 13.50@15.75 
es need LBS. UP): 
Medi ogee ceesoncnysece eevee 11,25@13.75 
caine Sonsesseebeneseeseesos 8.75@11.50 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 
Choice ..... ceecccee eeveececes 15.75@16.50 
Good pad 0b0Ss sees bebeneceeses 13.75@15.75 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 
GRABER ccccccccccccesevecesces 14.75@15.25 
oiowhienc0shesesevgesccsces 13.50@14.75 
Common-med.  ........eeeeeees 8.00@13.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP) 
Choice 11,.25@14.75 
Good .. 9.75@14.50 
Medium 8.75@13.00 
cows: 

EBRD cccccccdccceccccescsces 10.00@11.00 
ee re reresrenn seen ners’ 8.75@10.00 
Common-med, .......eeeeeeeee 6.75@ 8.75 
Low cutter and cutter........ 5.50@ 6.75 

BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Beef, good-ch @10.25 
Cutter-med. 9. 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN 
Medium-ch, 8.50@11.50 
Cull-common 7.00@ 8.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
RE, cab cceusnsxnsss >< 12.75@15.50 
EE cckoGcpenuxeancesse nas 1.50@12.75 
Cull-common .........-0.+-0 7.00@11.50 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 tbs. down)......... aay 25@13.25 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11.00@12.25 
Lambe (all weights).......... 9.00@11.00 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 
down} mediuum-choice ..... 8. mere. 25 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch. 4,00@ 5. 
Ewes (120-150 tbs.) med-ch... 4.00@ 5.25 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com.. 2.25@ 4.00 


14.75@16.00 
12.75@14.75 


15.25@16.25 
13.00@15.25 


15.50@16.50 
13.50@15.50 


9.50 
7.50 


13.50 
9.50 


15.50 
13.50 


16.50 
15.50 


14.75@15.25 
13.25@14.75 
7.50@13.25 


11.75@14.25 
10.50@13.25 
8.50@12.25 
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CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 
sz. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch.$ 9.00@ rH = as $ Ht 4 - $ _—. He ~ $ oe = 


14.25@15.75 
12.00@14.25 


14.25@16.00 
12.25@14.25 


14.75@16.00 
12.50@14.75 


10.25@12.50 

7.50@10.25 
14.75@16.00 
12.75@14.75 
13.00@14.50 
12.00@13.25 

7.50@12.00 


75@13.50 
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8T. PAUL. 


9.25 
9.15@ 9.50 9.25 
9.10@ 9.45 9.15@ 9.25 
8.75@ 9.35 9.15@ 9.25 
7.25@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.25 
8.25@ 9.25 9.0.@ 9.25 
9.21-221 Ib. 9.03-220 Ib 
13.75@15.50 14.25@15.75 
12.00@13.75 12.25@14.25 
13.75@15.50 14.25@16.00 
12.00@14.50 12.25@14.25 
14.50@16.00 14.50@15.75 
12.25@14.75 12.50@14.50 
9.25@12.25 10.25@12.50 
7.75@ 9.25  7.25@10.25 
14.75@16.00 14.25@15.50 
12.50@14.75 12.75@14.25 
13.25@15.00 13.25@14.50 
11.50@14.00 11.50@13.25 
7.25@11.75  7.00@11.50 
10.75@14.25 11.75@14.50 
9.75@13.25 9.75@13.00 
8.00@11.50 8.50@11.00 
9.00@10.00 erie 25 
7.75@ 9.00 8.00 
.25@ 7.75 6.35 8:00 
5.00@ 6.25 4.75@ 6.35 
1.15@ 9.00 we 9.50 
5.75@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.25 
8 cogi1.se g.cogtz ce 
6.00@ 8.00 5.50@ 8.00 
10.00@18.50 11.00@14.00 
8.00@10.00 —8.50@11.00 
6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.50 
11.75@12.75 11.50@12.50 
10.25@11.75 .......... 
7.50@10.25 8.50@10.25 
8.25@10.25 7.25@10.00 
4.25@ 5.35 4.25@ 5.25 
4.00@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.25 
1.75@ 4.25 1.50@ 4.25 





October 19, 1929. 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1929. 
Cattle. Hoga, 
Ee COT PE ETEL 9.000 28,000 
Ok ar 4,000 A 
TE dhedcotecchenceses 2.000 7.500 
REM Ganbetespseenss 3,000 15.0°0 
eS eae 1.800 5.500 
SOE TEED Son siacserecsay 2.500 4500 
J ree 3,700 8.5 
Oklahoma City .......... 1.700 1,200 
Se WE ésposcedceden 3,000 1.000 
PEMD chccsescecses 800 4,000 
RE ere 2,100 800 
rrr 100 500 
MUTE 506 e000 eh ke6s%0 0 €00 2.400 
Indianapolis ............. 700 6.000 
EE Sy ee 100 2.300 
CPE cc ccccccccecses 1,2c0 23% 
AS 100 1,100 
SE, Sa vewauscabecss 200 1,200 
er 100 400 
SEE gaaknnéeceuendesae 500 800 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1929. 
ESE TS eae 2,509 18000 
ens SI ccs cwenssce 700 6.500 
ae 1.100 6.500 
IEE es ee hans ve eae 1,200 9.000 
. & . . aaae ae 5°0 3.000 
RR re 1.000 3.700 
i nS divawesiah reasons 1,300 11000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 10 
rer 1,6¢0 1.000 
ee 300 2.000 
on, ER rey 90) 400 
A err 700 1.60 
EWGMIREROUS ..ccccccccces 400 5.000 
BE Sars eens 1.800 
CEE occ cncsteacicces €00 2,800 
ESS ere 800 4.200 
Cleveland .....ccccseeess 200 1,200 
a a 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National 


Provisioner 


showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended October 12, 1929, 


with comparisons: 




















CATTLE. 

Week 
ended, Prev. 
Oct, 12. week, 
Er 30,°02 24.273 
a ee 20,319 21,916 
ED i cdbescoctsvtevnds 15.979 17.825 
ip EES ‘wountesepssnace 13.0°O0 14.681 
4 Fae TAG2 7.075 
OO CARY oc cc ccccccccce 6.204 6 105 
Wichita 2.00.00. 00 sense 1,972 2.516 
i  . .0cteeasatna: ateha 6,714 
Philadelphia ..........0. 1,413 1,537 
Indianapolis ............ - 163 1,443 
rarer 1,442 1,201 
New York & Jersey City. 9.118 971 
Oklahoma City .......... 6 350 7.315 
COROMNNEEL oo ck esccvcccese 3.740 3 907 
DONTE ccccscseccccccces - 8,417 2,143 
NE cise shes ksedeake 122,681 127,622 

HOGS. 
SENSO. 6 da 'p.des sen ewaee 111,541 119.531 
Kansas City .........00. 21.926 28,947 
_ AA ees eee 18.2;1 2°,286 
RE Peer - 27491 31,24 
Ti, Mn <oseccksnesann 18.898 21,410 
MED 0600s Sees odave 1409 16,002 
cc bda hin gha wih ° 6,380 6.835 
en Mn. 6.600000 00065-08008 4,587 
TIED 96 o's coc svccees 16.834 18.374 
Indianapolis .........6... oo 11,514 
a ae 8 7.802 
New York & Jersey City. of “043 54.134 
Oklahoma City .......... 244 7,107 
SER bas vedc eves mass 1S38 15,278 
WEG Keesewestscvcnsecs O54 2,908 
MEL ad ids ons oundianes 342,495 371,339 
SHEEP. 

SSE 45.196 47,308 
I MU ccsbonsshaee 83,954 27,468 
UN Chae Ks swe eecasien 27.630 40.442 
* Seer 6,988 7.715 
DD as scwstaevesee 14.479 + =19.012 
EE we csstbencéses 8,734 11,828 
DER catedivenvicceéne 689 f87 
STE Sse vcnesesace” spun 6,301 
Philadelphia ............ 4,691 6,503 
eS my 849 
ME SEGGNs <3 bevy e'4 56 329 6,848 
New York & Jersey City. 63'000 58,004 
Oklahoma City .......... 306 4f2 
EN  écdcKes checks 2,028 1. 837 
ey ee Pee eee 7,243 4,263 
ME Sa ueke<s ++ ++223,704 240,417 

+ fe 


What are the chief points to 
about in kosher killing of cattle? 
“The Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the 
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Ask 
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book” of the meat packing industry. 
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rovisioner 
htered at 
12, 1929, 
Cor. 
week, 
° 1928. 
30 «21,884 
6 19,167 
) A 
1 123°0 
5 343 
5 6,083 
6 2,173 
4 6,531 
7 1,856 
3 1,284 
1 1,590 
L 9,576 
5 5,333 
7 4,264 
3 8,043 
2 115,556 
1 110,787 
7 28,260 
6 21,180 
4 41,578 
0 20,559 
2 15.276 
5 807 
7 463 
4 16,539 
4 9 313 
2 12,128 
4 48,723 
7 8,527 
8 14328 
8 8,742 
9 363,150 
8 64,142 
8 380,164 
2 34,732 
5 5,330 
2 23,568 
8 9,403 
‘7 F56 
1 6,800 
4,709 
9 1,027 
8 4,874 
4 58,910 
2 3 
7 1,618 
3 8,512 
7 244,719 
to know 
2? ~=Ask 
he “blue 
istry. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal) 
centers for the week ended Saturday, October 12, 































Not including 6,573 hogs bought direct. 














1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company.... 8,219 2,059 13,647 
oe 8 See ere 8,137 2,755 14,529 
Cf 2 Poorer re 3,690 1,396 7,€47 
Willem & OO. 0000 sevecvee 5,175 3,674 9,373 
Anglo-Amer, Prov. Co.... 1,550 969 etes 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 2,918 beds 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. . 913 aa aie 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,378 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 958 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 909 
hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 6,579 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 6,747 hogs; others, 32,160 
hogs. 
Totals: Cattle, 30,602; calves, 4,914; hogs, 
66,987; sheep, 45,196. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,807 637 5,094 6,651 
956 3,489 8,081 
“688 «1,775 = 3,768 
1,165 6,465 9,109 
617 +4,132 6,118 
23 971 277 
4,037 21,926 33,954 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co........... 3,093 3,831 (948 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.......... 4,756 4,141 7,486 
TE 8 ae 1,465 5,316 ey 
Morris & Co... ° 2,084 1,943 3,587 
Swift & Co.. 3,920 3,208 8,€83 
Eagle Pkg. Co. 23 oee0 cee 
Hoffman Bros. ..... he 37 Supe o6 
Mayerowich & Vail...... 13 shies va 
Omaha Pkg. Co.......... 40 wae we 
3, Meee BES. Od. .<rcsccece 11 “rete ae 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 40 meals ve 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co...... 47 owes ace 
Lincoln Pkg. Co......... 198 seas eee 
Morrell Pkg. Co......... 20 wae eee 
i eR ee 172 een eee 
Sinclair Pkg. _ pevneeee . 134 ose os 
Wilson & C0........00085 211 ose 
Others ...c.00. ecusescees cetes 17,646 
Total ........ iNene 16,334 36,085 26.654 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 8,229 736 4,180 1,487 
SWEEE B60 <aancdvcs 085 1,427 4,559 1,721 
Morris & Co........ 1,004 352 s-1,567 237 
Bast Side Pkg. Co.. 1,133 <aeke 5,492 ri 
Amer, Pkg. Co..... 325 50 =, 666 337 
Heil Pkg. Co....... oda peas 806 sleds 
GHD x cp cvesecaccee 3,224 663 23,698 717 
ES a 12,000 3,228 41.963 4,499 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. yond Sheep. 
Swit GB Cowcessciess 3,059 716 10,451 
# 33 rs 18T ,593 
4,844 1,525 
4,347 2,995 
23,016 17,474 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,849 182 4,776 2,581 
Armour and Co..... 2,243 183 4,763 2,881 
Swift & Co......... 1,471 186 2,598 3,450 
eee aias mre 100 ows 
WEE vawacbsccaevcs 1,757 39 11,822 
ag goer 7,320 590 23,559 8,892 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
“Morris & Co........ 1,961 873 2,655 144 
Wilson & Co........ 2,126 983 2,691 162 
OUNCES ccccccccscccs 94 eves 541 cone 
WL weeekeseswaee 4,181 1,856 5,887 306 
Not including 313 cattle and 357 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 922 415 3479 671 
Jacob Dold Co...... 420 24 2.536 18 
Fred W. Dold....... 81 eoee 365 cece 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 25 pe 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 85 
Keefe- LeStourgeon eh *$a8 
SOME” bo ases 6a 00 50:4 1,533 439 §=6, 380 689 
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DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Bwitt BOO. i. csises 1,051 93 1,579 11,960 
Armour and Co..... 936 222 1,061 15,0: 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 496 49 1,047 628 
QEROTS cccccccaceseee 1,629 87 1,411 27,620 

Weleda le 4,112 451 5,098 55,240 
ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 2,775 3,019 17,876 11,005 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 614 1,173 chars pete ee 
Herts Bros.......... 122 42 nee sles 
Swift & Cc .. 3,721 4,915 25,553 17,460 
United Pkg. . 1,195 152 BER 11 
CEROND cccsccccccesce 831 13,369 5,500 

oleh tera 9,258 9,301 56,798 33,965 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
EP ORE ORE 1,326 1,484 31,298 5,974 
Kingan & Co....... 1, ro G70 =: 99, 580 867 
Armour and Co..... 102,533 ‘hase 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, 38 20 cous 978 
Helgemier Bros...... 4 voce «622,008 cece 
Brown Bros......... 146 13 139 3 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 37 cous 538 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 28 are 107 8 
Meier Pkg. Co...... 97 8 321 5 
Ind. Prov. Co....... 60 ee 372 23 
Maas Hartman Co.... 40 2 vey 
Art Wabnitz ....... 1 40 acd 47 
Hoosier Abt, Co..... 16 oe ae’ ak 

eoeccscoccers 870 92 271 750 
WOON occ ccceccccne 5,42 426 2,359 46,564 8,655 
CINCINNATI, 

Cattle, Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
J. B. Ireton........ 107 96 eves 
=~ Pkg. ©0....... eee eeee 564 

A. Freund........ eece eoes ogee ese 
8: W. Galls Sons... .... 7 cess 429 « 
J. Hilberg & Son... lil 21 ‘ean 7 
Gus. Juengling...... 226 161 Skhe 61 
E. Kahns Sons Co... 870 363 =—-:1,960 473 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 232 56 =. 2,202 re. 
Lohrey Pkg. Co..... 4 eee 271 wee 
H.,.H. Meyer Co.... .... 1,270 aise 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons, 154 83 ween oes 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 5 er 1,082 eae 
J. Schlachter’s Sons, 244 170 onee 177 
. & F, Schroth Co. 13 eee 1,845 ese 
J. Vogel & Son...... 9 4 405 
John F. Stegner.... 248 111 oak 48 
Foreign .cccccccccce 1,333 537 «6,431 = :1,248 
Total cocccccccces 3,556 1,599 15,980 “2 2,507 


Not tmeluding 496 cattle, 
and 198 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


2 cattle, 6,511 ra 











for week ended Oct. 12, 1929, with comparisons: 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 12. week. 1928. 
ONICRZO ..cccccsccccvcecs $0,602 24,2;3 21,884 
Kansas City ......eseeee 6,282 16,123 14,682 
Omaha (incl. calves)..... 16,334 15,554 14,873 
St. Louis ....... eocccces 2,000 14,681 2,360 
Bt. Jomephr ...ccccccsccee 8383 «11,482 1,777 
Sioux City ....cs.ccceees 7,320 6,660 7,193 
Oklahoma City ......+--- 4,181 4,808 3,671 
Wichita ...ccccccccescece 5383 2,148 1,713 
Denver ..ceccee eocccccecce 4,112 3,271 3,039 
St. Pat .ccccceccccccves 9,258 10,876 9, 9% 
Milwaukee ...cccccccccecs seces 2,980 3,720 
Indianapolis .......+...++ 5,426 5,289 4,060 
Cincinnati ......0+.++-.+: 3,556 4,118 R 
Beth ccscessvcsesscece 121,937 122,263 
SHEEP. 
CHICAGO .cvwccccccccccees 45,196 47,308 
Kansas City ....+-..05++ x 27,126 30,164 
Omaha .nccrccscvcccccees 20,654 2,458 32,158 
Bt. Louis ...cccccccccece 4,499 5,715 5,330 
St. Joseph ..ccescccccees 17,474 31,€47 31,245 
Sioux City ...... eocccccs 882 11,715 10,827 
Oklahoma City ......... 306 4 374 
WRIA ncccccccccccvccs 689 587 556 
DOMVEE cccccccecscvcccecs 5,240 10,765 16,939 
St. Paul ..cccccccccccece 33,965 35,941 29,880 
Milwaukee ...sccccceseee sees 2,766 2,198 
Indianpolig ......5eeeeee 8,655 5,313 7,772 
Cimcimmati ...cccesccccce 2,507 3,276 1,178 
TRE sccnectcciestsdes 238,081 209,099 222,763 
HOGS. 
GRACRBO cccccvccccvcccoes 66,987 75,561 119,100 
Kansas City ........-++. 21,926 28,710 28,260 
Omahe ....rcccccvccccses 33,085 40,240 29,172 
Bt. Louis ...ccccccsccees 41,963 31,624 41,578 
Bt. Joep ..cccccseccece 23,016 26,636 24.820 
Bloux City ...cccccsccese 23,559 25,038 21,889 
Oklahoma City .......... 5,887 6,715 8,527 
Wichita ...ccccccses coece 6,800 6,835 12,139 
DORVEE cocccccccccscccce 5,098 3,976 4,435 
Bes WUE Se eccccescessoces 56,798 y 41,332 
MALWRURCO ..cccccccssces seces 15,074 11,255 
SPE eer eee 46,564 42,616 42,838 
Cincinnati ......00.cc.e- 15,980 16,160 15,729 
Total ..350,243 373,594 401,074 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the 


Chicago 


Union 


Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 


are reported as follows: 








+ 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Mon,, Oct. 7.....27,455 2,345 36,501 
Tues., Oct. 8..... 9,047 2,001 22,693 
Wed., Oct. 9......11,344 2,061 20,293 
Thur., Oct. 10.... 7,749 2,198 26,810 
Fri., Oct. U1..... 1,179 620 19,567 
Sat., Oct. 12..... 3800 200 5,000 
This week ...... 57,074 9,425 130,864 
Previous week 52,249 11,373 131,426 
Year 860 c.cceces 7,709 12,290 131,016 
Two years ago...53,416 12,462 99,177 


Sheep. 





94,041 


85,436 
105,632 
107,571 


Total receipts for month and year to Oct. 12, 


with comparisons: 























—— Sept. Year 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 

Cattle 78,309 a = 1 —— 1,897,950 

Calves 17,211 550,911 619,230 

Hogs . .. 216,553 223" 358 6, 093,234 6,485,706 

Sheep .......158,496 235,818 2/958, 854 3,043,185 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Oct. 7..... 4,663 222 A 7,259 

Tues,, Oct, 8..... 4,801 213 3,595 8,142 

® . 189 5,177 8,542 

84 4,758 7,808 

21 4,813 8,690 

aces 8,000 

This week ....... 19,359 729 26,236 443,440 

Previous week 19,047 969 24,442 35,460 

Year ago .. - 16,438 317 §=20,123 «= 49,942 

Two years ago. . 218/605 932 «30, "467 47,409 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICB OF LIVESTOCK. 





Cattle. 

Week ended Oct. =i 7 50 $ 9.70 
Previous week.. 13.00 9.60 
ROBB a cccccecccccces 9.90 
BIBT cccccccescevece 11.15 
1DZGBccccccevees 12.85 
OBE ccccesccccce 11.85 
WWBE ccccvecccsoccece 10.95 

Av., 1924-1928 $11.35 





$ 4.50 





$ 6.25 


Hogs. Sheep. Lamba. 


$12.90 
12 


13.55 
$13.90 





SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- ! 


ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. 
*Week ended Oct. 12...... 37,700 
Previous week .........++- 33,2! 
BOBS ccccvcccccccccccececes 31,271 
WORT. ccvccvccccdices ecccces 34,811 
DD ecedecrccdvecss cevcceoe 58,702 
WED cccdncccnterce 0 0ccce obhy ten 
WGBR 2 ccccvcccccccccevccese 44,315 
*Saturday, Oct. 12, estimated. 


Hogs. 
103,100 
106,984 
110,893 
68,710 
75,369 
100,076 
76,454 


Sheep. - 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average ° 


prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 


rec’d. Wet. 

*Week ended Oct. 12..130, 237 

Previous week ....... 131,426 239 
8 





5-yr. av., 





1924-1928. .112.800 244 


Top. 
$10.40 
10.80 
11.00 
12.15 
14.15 
12. 
11.85 
$12.40 





Avg. 
$ 9.70 | 
9.60 - 
Hy 90 . 
11.15 
12.85 
11,85 
10.95 - 


$11.35 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal tn- 
spection for week ended Oct. 11, 1929, with com- 


purisous: 

Week ended Oct. 11. ....cccseccvessecvcecs 111,541 
Previous week .......+.+s0. PrevTTirTT Trier 119,531 
VOOP AGO cccsccccccccccs pcecccovcecccs +++ 110,787 
ORE cccccccccccececs eocccceescccccces eeeee 70,700 
BRD sbctcccccccccecsscoeseds eoccrcccecccoce 71,100 
WOE ccccnccccecccccesce eecccescscccocesece 104,800 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 


Oct. 17, 1929, were as follows: 


Wk. ended 
Oct. 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers... 
Shippers’ purchases 


17. 





Total supplies .........+..66. 129,485 
(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


Prev. 
week. 
69,565, 
34,371 
27,063 


130,999 
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This Door 


Never Forgets 


COLD storage door that closes in 

2 seconds instead of 60 seconds, 

every time it is opened, cuts down 

your refrigeration losses and adds to 
your profits. 














Check up at your busiest doorways 
and you'll realize what this saving can 
amount to. 


Shall we send you full details? 
Stevenson Doors can now be equipped 


with the new WEDGETIGHT Fastener, 
if desired, at a slight additional price. 


STEVENSON 
COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
Chester, Pa. U.S.A. 


2 West 45th St., New York; Rm. 1832, Builders Bldg., 

228 N. La Salle St., Chicago; 333 Market St., San 

Francisco; 2650 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. Special 

Traveling Representative for Southern States, address 
Chester office. 


See Our Exhibit at the Meat Packers 
Convention, Chicago 





Stevenson 


“Door That Cannot Stand Open” 


Fully Protected by Patents—All Infringements will be Prosecuted 
































YOU CAN’T 
STOP HALF-WAY 
ON INSULATION 


HERE’S no half-way stop on the road 

to a good insulation job. Not only is 
good material necessary but it is equally 
essential that it be skillfully erected. 
Otherwise any economy achieved will 
eventually prove exceedingly costly. 


When we handle your job you have the 
skilled services of a company that ad- 
heres to an individual policy. Into every 
insulation job we put just a little more 
effort, a little more quality and service 
than the contract calls for. 


Immediate deliveries of ELDORADO 
Corkboard are made from our cen- 


trally located warehouses. 


a Gelel-y velo 


LORKBOAR 





CORK INSULATION CO., Inc. 
154 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
























provides 
economical and efficient 
COLD STORAGE 
ROOMS 










_ Get our proposal and 
Specifications on your next job 


Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities 














PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 


Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 
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Ice and Refrigeration 








Plant Cooling Notes 


For the Meat Plant Employee Who Is 
Interested in Refrigeration. 








REFRIGERATION LUBRICATION, 


The correct lubrication of the plant 
is a matter of great importance to the 
refrigerating engineer, both as a means 
of obtaining efficient and reliable op- 
eration, and reducing power and main- 
tenance costs. 

The problem is far from simple. Oil 
used for the internal lubrication of re- 
frigerating compressors must be chos- 
en carefully, and not fed in excessive 
quantities or it will be deposited in the 
system, causing a reduction in the effi- 
ciency. 

There are four refrigerants in gen- 
eral use, ethyl chloride, sulphur dioxide, 
ammonia, and carbon dioxide. 

The first-named is but little used in 
larger plants, except in the naval serv- 
ice, and on yachts, etc. Ethyl chloride 
is a solvent of petroleum lubricants, 
which makes these unsuitable, the only 
permissible lubricant being glycerine. 

Sulphur dioxide is a good lubricant 
in itself, therefore very little oil is 
needed. The oil that is used must have 
had previous treatment to make it neu- 
tral to the attack of sulphur dioxide, 
and must be perfectly free from mois- 
ture, as this would cause acidity. 

Ammonia and carbon dioxide ma- 
chines need lubricating with a high 
grade mineral oil, to maintain a con- 
tinuous lubricating film on the bearing 
surfaces, and to seal the piston and 
piston rod against leakage, according to 
a writer in Cold Storage. Insufficient 
oil will cause undue friction and wear. 
If the oil fed is excessive, part of it 
will be carried forward with the refrig- 
erant, and deposit on the insides of the 
condenser and evaporator coils, unless 
caught in the oil trap. 

The cylinder oil used must have a 
low pour test, and must be free from 
admixed fatty oils and moisture. 

An oil which has too high a pour 
test will readily congeal, its flow will 
be sluggish and it will readily deposit 
and: be difficult to remove from any 
surfaces with which it comes in con- 
tact. 

If the oil contains any fatty oils of 
either vegetable or animal origin there 
may be emulsification difficulties with 
the lubricant. If the oil contains mois- 
ture this may freeze under the temper- 
ature, and this will cause the oil to 
congeal and accumulate in the system. 
Any reputable oil manufacturer can 
supply oils suitable for this work which 
will give satisfaction, provided the oil 
is suited to the operating conditions. 

Excessive or inferior oil will only 
tend to clog and deposit on all parts 
of the plant. There is also the danger 
of unsuitable oils breaking down and 
releasing gases which will affect the 
working of the machinery. The oil is 
fed to the cylinders by some form of 
mechanical lubricator adjusted to sup- 
ply the requisite amount of oil. 

An excessive oil feed is the cause of 
gummy and carbonaceous deposits in 
the compressor. It also causes oil de- 


posits to form on the surfaces of the 
condenser and evaporator coils, which 
reduces the cooling efficiency. 

The external bearings of the com- 
pressor and the bearings of any other 
machinery used should be kept lubri- 
cated with a good bearing oil. 

With ring oiled bearings it should be 
seen that the rings revolve freely, these 
rings being liable to stop or revolve 
sluggishly if the oil is too heavy or 
the oil level too high. 

~—---- - 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The new ice and cold storage plant 
of the Atlantic Ice & Coal Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has been placed in opera- 
tion. The cold storage building has a 
capacity of 180,000 cu. ft. 


The Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., is having plans and 
specifications prepared for a cold and 
dry storage warehouse to cost about 
$500,000. The cold storage portion of 
the project will be 100 by 156 ft., four 
stories and a basement, and will con- 
tain approximately 650,000 cu. ft. 

The capital of the U. S. Cold Storage 
Co., Chicago, Ill., has been increased 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

The plant of the Lehigh Valley Cold 
Storage & Ice Co., Bethlehem, Pa., was 
damaged slightly by fire recently. 

The Virginia East Coast Utilities, 
Inc., has purchased the Gloucester Ice 
& Refrigerating Co., Gloucester, Va. 
The purchase price was $27,000. 

W. B. Grainger has sold his interest 
in the Okanogan fruit growers cold 
storage plant, Okanogan, Wash., to his 
partner, Clair Ward. 

Considerable additional refrigerating 
equipment has been installed in the 
plant of the Crozet Cold Storage Corp., 
Crozet, Va., including a 32-ton and a 
1614-ton compressor. 

W. H. Heinen, Littlefield, Tex., has 
remodeled his building to include a cold 
storage department. 


The terminal Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Portland, Ore., has added a 52-ton com- 
pressor to its equipment. 

The Hollyford Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Mt. Holly, N. J., recently purchased 
and installed a 82-ton compressor in its 
plant. 


A new fish freezing plant is being 
constructed by the New Jersey Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., Brant Beack, N. J. 


Plans are being made by the Salinas 
Storage & Ice Co. to erect an ice mak- 
ing plant in Castroville, Calif. It will 
cost about $350,000. 

The Florida Citrus Exchange, Brooks- 
ville, Fla., is building a freezing and 
precooling plant. It will have a capac- 
ity of 10 cars and will cost about 
$25,000. 

The Phillipsburg Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Phillipsburg, Kan., is making plans 
to increase its cold storage capacity and 
install additional equipment. 

The Norfolk Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Simcoe, Ont., Canada, will build 
a cold storage plant. Work, it is ex- 
pected, will commence early in 1930. 
The plant will cost about $100,000. 


N. A. P. R. E. CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the National 
Association of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 
4, 5, 6, and 7, 1929. 

Following are some of the high spots 
of the program: 

Corrosive Effects of Brine on Piping 
and Tanks in Refrigerating Plants, by 
A. C. White, Midland, Mich. 

Cast Iron Evaporating Surfaces, by 
Charles M. Gilbert, Chicago. 

Ice and the Kilowatt Hour, by E. H. 
Sniffen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Silica Gel, by G. E. Hulse, New Haven, 
Conn, 

Accident Prevention, by Samuel H. 
Reid, Chicago, Ill 

Circulation of Water and Brine in the 
Refrigeration Plant, by M. B. MacNeille, 
Chicago, Il. 

Multi-stage Compression, by G. H. 
Crawford, Chicago, Il. 

Lubrication, by J. L. 
York, Pa. 

Shell and Tube Condensers, by F. R. 
Zumbro, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Diesel Engines, by F. G. Baender, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

The Story of Refrigeration (moving 
picture), by R. P. Young, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Dairy Refrigeration, by O. P. Heller, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A Study of Multiple Effect, by Harry 
Sloan, Milwaukee, Wis. 

In addition to the papers and ad- 
dresses one-half hour will be devoted 
to a discussion of practical subjects at 
the beginning of each session. The 
subjects considered at these times will 
be those on which members and visitors 
request information. 

A very interesting entertainment pro- 
gram has also been worked out for both 
the delegates and the ladies. 


—_fo—-—- 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on October 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, are reported as follows by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 


Rosenmiller, 


5-yr. av., 
Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1928, 1929. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. 

Broilers ....scsseeee . 13.179 12,086 
PEYOTE ccccccccccccs 2,763 <  Seeerre ey 
Roasters , 5,142 7,041 
Fowles ..ccccese onstee 6,620 5,221 
TRPMCVS cc ccccceses Gave 5.873 5,030 
Miscellaneous 16,667 13,815 





PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on October 1, 1929, 
with comparisons, as reported by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics: 

5-yr. av., 


Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 

M Ibs. M Ibs, M Ibs. 

Butter, creamery. ....158,504 168,952 133,695 

Cheese, American.... 84,596 85,558 75,333 

Cheese, Swiss........ 7,775 7,421 7,713 
Cheese, brick and 

Munster .........6. 802 982 1,680 

Cheese, Limburger.... 1,542 1,618 1,595 

Cheese, all other..... 7,898 9,430 7,262 

Eggs, frozen......... 7,191 8,547 8,114 

Eggs, cases ........- 81,414 86,693 55,966 
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WM. M. WARE & CO. 


TALLOW 
GREASE BROKERS 


TANKAGE NEW YORK 


CRACKLINGS 316 Produce Exchange Bldg. 
ETC. Phone Bowling Green 4896 


ESTABLISHED BOSTON 


88 Broad Street 
1888 Phone Hancock 0293 


wraIERs CHICAGO J.C.Wood & C 
ee | a 327 S. LaSalle St. s SOB Oo O. 
E Phone Harrison 5614 105 W. Adams Street BROKERS CHICAGO 















J.C.Wood - Robt. Burrows 
Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 








Axa 


sales BS 





Cash Provisions -Beef “ELC 
Future Provisions - Grain ® Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


















































ROBERT J. McLAREN, A’I‘°A 
F. C. ROGERS Proce 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
BROKER PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
- ee = 
Provisions ane 
H. 0. GARDNER F. A. LIXDBERG 
Piiadsiphia Olive GARDNER & LINDBERG 
Ninth & Noble Streets ENGINEEES 
New York Office cna wae "ety on 
I New York Produce Exchange ini OOD in me Installations, Investigutions aides 

















| SOHN H. BURNS CO.., Broker H. PETER HENSCHIEN | 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 


607 Produce Exchange, New York City Architect 
ember New Yo Produce Exchange os ® 
ceita nities Stemeenh 1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Li pers Bad. 
lg r mee, Ge pee Be) e' * § Y. ) PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 














Casing House Experimental 


WS fake & Company, Suz and Consulting Service 


Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the M.W.SCHWARZ--CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Pacific Coast Market 15 Whitehall St., N. Y. City—Phone Bowl. Green 9676 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. Al! Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 











Waste Utilization—Deodorization 
Disinfection, etc. 


Main Office ' | Branch Offices 
140 W. Van Buren St. \ 148 State St., 
eww ens: De G-cJAMES COMPANY  soitci'sikss 
































All Cod Drove’ d Mechani 
ates PROVISION BROKERS aa 
Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tallows, Greuxes, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 

On request, our complete pro- Bird Guano 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 











charge; also our periodical We trade in Dementia, Canadian, European, telegraphed promptly on re- 
market reports. ee S.A ae ceipt of inquiries. 











] brokerage basis. 
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Chicago Section 


Frank J. Sullivan, president of the 
Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 


Sam Stretch, the well-known and 
popular spice man, transacted business 
and visited friends in the industry in 
Chicago the past week. 


Packers purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 30,565 cattle, 5,968 calves, 
58,164 hogs and 50,768 sheep. 


George G. Fisher, who formerly rep- 
resented the Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
in South Africa, returned to this coun- 
try last week and for the present at 
least, will make his home in Chicago. 

Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Oct. 12, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. sf 
Cured meats, Ibs...21,459,000 25,224,0°0 17,388,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs...33,110,000 39.82.,000 27,841,000 
co ee eee 12,991,000 9,713,000 11,$34,C00 


Mrs. Mary B. Swift, widow of Na- 
thaniel Switt, who was a brother of 
Gustavus F, Swift and one of the 
founders of Swift & Company, died on 
October 7, in Denver, Colo., where she 
had gone some years ago. 


Sales on the new securities market 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
twenty-five trading days since the mar- 
ket opened totaled 577,625 shares, it is 
announced. The stocks of three pack- 
ers—Armour and Company, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., and the Brennan Pack- 
ing Co.—are listed on the board. 


a ee 

PERISHABLE FREIGHT HEARINGS. 
The subjects listed below will be 

given consideration by the National 


Perishable Freight Committee at a 
shippers’ public hearing to be held at 
committee headquarters, Room 308, 
Union Station Building, 516 West Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, IIll., October 30, 
1929, commencing at 10 a. m. 

No. 2169—Handling shipments under 
heater protective service between points 
in United States and Canada. 

No. 2181—Disposition of charge for 
ice supplied in transit to shipments 
changed from Rule 240 to standard re- 
frigeration. 

No. 2190—Shipments transported 
under Rules 240, 242, 243, 245 and 250 
reconsigned in transit. 

No. 2205—Method of icing brine tank 
refrigerator cars. 

No. 2209—Shippers’ instructions— 
waybill notations (change from special 
ventilation to standard ventilation). 

No. 2214—Transportation of care- 
takers with carloads when shipper in- 
stalls portable heater. 

No. 2216—Additional protective serv- 
ice against cold at intermediate stop, 
hold or reconsigning points and at final 
destination when cars are moving under 
Ps aed Protective Service Against 
Cold.” 

No. 2219—Detention charges on re- 
consigned shipments moving under 
standard refrigeration. 


No. 2221—Handling cars with stoves 
or heaters installed by shippers when 
moving under Shippers’ Protective 
Service Against Cold. 

No. 2222—Detention of cars iced 
after loading. 

No. 2223—Standard ventilation on 
nursery stock. 

No. 2224—Protective 
mixed shipments. 

No. 2226—Top 
vegetables. 

No, 2231—Sampling in transit. 

No. 2232—Handling LCL shipments 
of fruits and vegetables between Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Illinois, etce., billed 
“Do not re-ice.” 

No. 2233—Opening of ventilators on 
cars moving under refrigeration. 

No. 2234—Individual cars moving via 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co. 


—&——_ 
ARGENTINE SLAUGHTERS. 

Cattle killings in Argentine freezing 
and chilling plants, which during the 
first few months of 1929 were consider- 
ably below 1928, were higher during the 
period April-August, 1929, than a year 
earlier. The total for the first eight 
months of 1929 reached 1,194,000 head 
and is 1,000 above the same months of 
last year. 

Sheep slaughter for the same 1929 
period totaled 3,553,000, an increase of 
more than 600,000 head over the corre- 
sponding months of 1928, while the hog 
slaughter, estimated at 357,000 for the 
1929 months, was 117,000 ahead of 
1928. 


service on 


icing shipments of 








HAROLD M. TOOMBS. 

Appointed chief engineer of the Chicago 
plant of Armour and Company. Mr. 
Toombs is a graduate engineer, and in ad- 
dition to years of general engineering ex- 
perience in various industries, is experi- 
enced in meat plant work, having been 
master mechanic of Morris & Company 
from 1918 to 1923. He is a well-known 
writer on practical packinghouse subjects 
and has been a frequent contributor to 
the pages of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Lindner Packing & Provision Co., 
Denver, Colo., recently installed new re- 
frigerating equipment in its wholesale 
market, 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that crops in Argentina continue in 
good condition. General business is 
good and orders from the interior rural 
sections have increased. 

Frye & Co., meat packers, Seattle, 
Wash., are receiving bids for the con- 
struction of a building at 525-527 Queen 
Anne ave. It will be one story high 
and will cost approximately $8,000. 

The Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
Cullman, Ala., is erecting additional 
storage space for seed and linters and 
installing additional equipment in its 
mill. The improvements will cost about 
$30,000. 

The new three-story building of Ar- 
mour and Company at the corner of 
Fifth and Pine sts., St. Paul, Minn., has 
been placed in operation. The new 
building replaces the branch destroyed 
by fire last January. 

The Copra Oil & Meal Co., Ltd., a 
subsidiary of the Los Angeles Soap Co., 
is constructing on Morman Island, in 
Los Angeles harbor, a copra pressing 
plant to cost $250,000. It is designed to 
handle 30,000 tons annually. 

The Pancrust-Plato Company has 
been formed by the South Texas Cotton 
Oil Company to handle the sales of Pan- 
crust shortening and Plato salad oil, 
products of the South Texas company. 
The Pancrust-Plato Company will also 
have charge of the selling of Pancrust 
Special, a shortening sold to the bakery 
trade. 

The Colorado Animal By-Products 
Co. has recently completed a new ren- 
dering plant two and one-half miles 
south of Loveland, Colo. The new plant, 
one of 13 operated by the company, con- 
tains the latest in rendering equipment 
and is designed for efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. The main office of 
the company is in Denver. 

Engineers are already at work on an 
expansion program for the Portland 
Vegetable Oil Mills, Portland, Ore., re- 
cently purchased by the Gl'dden Com- 
pany of Cleveland. The Glidden Com- 
pany, which owns companies scattered 
from coast to coast, is in three divisions 
—paints, chemicals, and foods. The 
Portland mills which are in the food 
division, will be transformed from a 
plant for crushing copra for crude co- 
coanut oil to one making margarine, 
mayonnaise and other food stuffs hav- 
ing copra as a base. New equipment 
will be installed to refine the oil and 
hydrogenate it and several new depart- 
ments will be added. 

fe -—-—- 
NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 

The D. J. Eastman Co. of Newark, 
N. J., doing an annual mayonnaise busi- 
ness of $1,500,000, has been acquired by 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. This 
company has recently acquired four 
manufacturers of mayonnaise doing a 
business of $5,000,000 a year, thus 
placing Kraft-Phenix in a leading posi- 
tion in mayonnaise sales. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Oct. 17, > 








Regular Hams. 
Green. 8. P. 
BBD ccccccccesvevesencs 18 19% 
WDAZ .ncccccccccccscccs - 17% 18% 
BBRE cccccvccsscccerccese 17 17 
BEBD vococccsvcccesvcecs 16% 164%@17 
BBD cvcccsvccccceseoess 16 16% @17 
WB-BD nw ccccccccccssccccs 15% 164%@17 
94 FANGS. .cccccccccecs 6% ecce 
16-23 FANBe.....ccecscces 15%@16 
8. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run Select. 
17% 
17% 
17% 
s. P. 
18% 
18 
17% 
15% 
14% 
14 
13% 
13% 
13% 
8. P. 
14% 
12% 
11% 
11 
11 
Bellies.* 
Green. Cured. 
SB nnccccccccccccccesce 18 19% 
B10  ..ccccccccccccccces 17 17% 
BD-BD .cccccccccccccccece 16 16% 
BWB14 ncccccccccsccsccess 14% 15% 
BABB ccccccccccocccccece 14 15% 
BRED ccccccccvccscccescs 13% 15 
*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. S. Bellies. 
Clear. Rib. 
SMS «cc ncubaubepeneters 124% sane 
MEM Soc - ckstdcastesoete 12 aoe 
BED cccccececcscnccesse 11% 12 
BPE cccccccccsccepeccce 11% 11% 
TRBD  cccccccccccsccccess 11% 115g 
SE Cos Caxb scueabewnes 11% 11%4 
BE-OD ncccccccccccccccece 11% 11% 
4O-BO nc ccccccccccccccecs 10% 11% 
D. S. Fat Backs 
RP re rT TPES TTS CPL 9% 
WARD ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccvcccces 10 
A. scabnebebda6sse60s s0bebs0edseseesee® 10% 
14-16 ......00- pccccsaccesacsensesédeoscese 2 
MED. nkpospoccboecswhsoncenessvoneetnccess 12% 
MEE 60h 00 0b00esesersncnceneseethyssnseces 14 
BED = 0 v0 00h 0060508060 cc screen cesdaseevesss 144% 
D. S. Rough Ribs. 
Ne ae eae cau avatars bash 114%n 
SD dun enGebeubbs SS Seen ese bet sdencestcee 114n 
BUD. do 6.0 noen eee cescescnsenedcedececesvces ll on 
DED bop ecetbsnsenpiccnhbpetansesesensese 10%n 
Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-45 13 
Extra short ribs.. 35-45 13 
Regular plates.... 6-8 10! 
Clear platc® ......ccccecccess 4-6 8h 
Jowl butts .......eceeseoees 81 


PURE VINEGARS 


MPANY 


TRE 





FUTURE PRICES. 











SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Holiday. No market. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. -10.72% eaee err 10.72% 
Nov. » 10.92% 10.92% 10.87% 10.87 %4ax 
Dec. 11.10 11.10 10.95 10.95ax 
Jan. ...11.62% 11.62%=— 11.52% 11.524%= 
Mar. ...11.85 11.85 11.75 11.75ax 
May -11.97% 11.97%—= 11.87%4=— 11.90 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. 2.2. eee 11.80ax 
| eee 11.95ax 
Jan. 12.12% 12.12% 
BERT 200 coce 12.80ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
OR. cas ss00 11.474%n 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. -10.72% 10.72% 10.62% 10.7 
Nov. 33510.77% 10.77% 10.70 10. 7ou%b 
Dec. ...10.90 10.90 10.77% 10.8hax 
Jan. 11.52% 11.52% 11.35 11.35 
Mar. ooo s+. vaoe — 
May ...11.85 11.85 11.72% 11.7 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct. cee cece ose 11,.25ax 
MOVs 200 case eho ise 11.50ax 
Jan, ...12.00 12.00 11.85 11.85b 
May ...12.60 12.65 12.45 12.50 
SHORT RIBS— 
Oct. 200 eee 11,.25ax 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...10.72% 10.75 10.6244 10.70b 
Nov. ...10.77% 10. 774 10.70 10.70 
Dec. ...10.95 0.9 10.80 10.85-871%4 
Jan. ...11.37% 11. 37% 11.27% 11.30ax 
BOF. 200 cose tans 1.50b 
May ...11.75 11.75 11.62% 11.62% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
eo ccce eigs0 ese 11.25n 
ee ‘<a a rT 1.40ax 
Jan. ...11.75 11.75 11.72% 11.72% 
May ...12.32% ecee caer 2.32% 
SHORT RIIS— 
Oct. ooo cove 11.25ax 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...10.60 10.85 10.60 10.774%-80 
Nov. ...10.67% 10.82% 10.67% 10.80 
Dec. ...10.82% 10.97% 10.82% 10.95ax 
Jan. ...11.25 11.42% 11.25 11.409x 
BERR. 200 200s anes Oe 11.55b 
May ...11.57% 11.75 11.57% 11.72%b 
CLEAR RELLIES— 
Oot. see ovce ee 11.25n 
ee sane i 11.40n 
Jan. ...11.77% 11,80 11.77% 11.80b 
May ...12.35 12.40 12.35 12.40b 
STIORT RIMS— 
Oot. aes wens 11.25ax 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1929. 
LARD— 
Oct. ...11.77% 10.92% 10.72%= 10.92 
Nov. ...10.90 10.92% 10.90 10.92% 
Dec. ...10.95 11.07% 10.95 11.07% 
Jan . 11.40 11.60 11.40 te 
Mar. ... ccs. eee yr: 11.75n 
May . 11.75 11.90 11.75 11.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Oct . 11.45 11.45 
MDs, ahe-0e6s —e ery, 11.45n 
Jan. ...11.87% 11.92% 11.87% 11.92%b 
May ...12.47% 11.52% 11.47% 11.521%b 
SHORT RIBS— 
Oct. sce coce 11.25ax 
Key: ax. asked: b, bid: n, nominal; = split. 


—— 


SLAUGHTERS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Slaughters in New Zealand for 
August, 1929, and the 10-month season 
ended August, as reported by the New 
Zealand Producers’ Board, with com- 
parisons, produced the following meats: 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 

















Beef. 
Week ended 
Oct. 16, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No, No. 
co, a a) oe oe 3. 
Rib roast, hvy end.35 30 16 85 380 16 
Rib roast, It end...45 85 20 45 35 20 
Chuck roast......... 82 2% 21 38 88 21 
Steaks, round ......50 40 25 55 50 25 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 25 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse..60 45 25 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank ....... 363s 18 BoB 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 15 27 22 17 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .......++- = kk a a | 
Corned plates ......20 18 10 20 15 10 
Corned rumps, bnis..25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good, Com. 
siniquarters eswans . 34 30 35 27 
Legs .. 35 30 40 28 
Stews .... 15 15 22 15 
Chops, should 2-25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin... -50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
TASS cccvwsssveesvves 26 oe 
Btew .cccce eocccccs ..14 ee 10 ° 
Shoulders .... 16 oe 14 
Chops, rib ‘and loin. . .35 35 
Loins, 8@10 av... 25 @27 
Loins, 10@12 av... 24 @26 
Loins, 12@14 av 23 @25 
Loins, 14 and over....... 24 @26 21 @24 
GODS occcccccccccccccces @: @30 
eT 20 @22 @23 
IN aw cick viseostased 24 @25 @26 
cong debe bass anews ane 16 @I17 @22 
WOKS ccccccccccccccccece @12 14 
Leaf SOPE, POW ec scccceces @l4 14 
Veal. 
Hindquarters ........+... 35 @40 385 @40 
Forequarters .......se00. 24 @26 24 @28 
TABS snccsesccccccevevees 35 @38 35 @40 
Breasts @22 16 @22 
Shoulders @22 18 @22 
Pree @: @50 
Rib and loin chops.. @50 
Suet .... @ 5% 
Shop fat a @8 
Tone, per 100 lbs........ @5 @50 
Calt sansa oe cccccccccccen @18 @22 
Raa @16 $3 
Deac ons. pensepeseeeeeweus @12 12 








CURING MATERIALS. 








Bbis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 
Dbl. refined granulated.......... -. 5% 5% 
Small crystals ....ccccceseccccves 1% 
Medium crystals ........sese0+ oes TH 
Large Crystals .....sseccseessees ~ 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bblis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bbls., in 

5 ton lots or more..........+6. 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbis.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 

CARO, DUK ....cccccccccccscccceccscese 
— carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 

ced begensebeeees econ casegeshe wocoe B® 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

BORING 85.0 ww'c'n.ccnc ness chsess0dtnns eee @4.08 
Second sugar, 90 basis............se0+ None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.0.b. refiners (2%)... @5.50 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b, Reserve, La., less , Fern @5.00 
Packers curing suzar, 250 Ib, bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less > Perr @4.90 

Aug., Aug., 10 mos, ended Aug. 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Lamb, 
carcasses ....15,022 14.929 5,962,563 5,942,137 
Mutton, wether, 
carcasses ... 7,480 17,339 1,015,168 1,149,704 
Mutton, ewe, 
_—— eee MSC S08 718.329 838,480 
Beef, 
quarters .... 4,864 10,879 144,325 390,050 
Hogs, pork, 
carcasses .... 201 1,312 110,082 116,300 
Hogs, bacon, 
carcasses 362 44,694 25,720 
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Good native steers 





Dor BAMnownto* 


Steer loin ends (hips)... 








Beef tenderloins, No. 1. 





Hanging tenderloins 


Beef Products. 


5 
4 
5 
6 
8 








Veal Products. 
<u otc 12 @14 


Lamb fries, per Ib. ..... 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. 





Sheep tongues, per lb. 


Fresh Pork, etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. i 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb, cartons. 

Country style sausage, fresh in link.. 

Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. 

Country style sausage, smoked......... 
Frankfurts in sheep casings..........+. 
Frankfurts in hog casings............+. 
Bologna in beef bungs. choice.......... 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds....... oa eee 
Head cheese ......cccsceces 
New England luncheon specialt ae 
Minced luncheon specialty....... oe 
Tongue sausage ..........++ eccccccocces 
Blood Sausage ....cecesessess eccccece eee 
ED nig cacauciccececescccssene 
WD bat hose 4sccciginndcteseadtsencesios 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs........ 
Thuringer Cervelat ..........eeeeeeeees 
Farmer ......+0 eSceccoeces eccccccccccs 
BE ono can cedceneshestteccesness 
B. G.- Bele, COICO occ scccscecesve 
Milano Salaini, choice, in hog bungs.. 
B. C. Salami, new condition............ 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles........ 
Genoa style Salami ...........eceeeees 
WS, AA uSacacdannad pws sceesaentes 
Mortadella, new condition 








Virginia DAMS .cccccsice 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 

Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate ° 

Large tins, 1 to crate 


Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings—.. 


Small tins, 2 to crate........... eeaseceata's 

RN TE, 200 GUNAOs bec ivescceseacscoebas 
Frankfurt style sausage in lene casings— 

Small. tins, 2 to crate.......ccccesee coeces 

Large tins, 2 £0 CRATE. we vccccccccsccecccces 
Ss d link in hog ing 





Small tins, 2 to crate 
Large tins, 2 UO GEASS. oo cecece 


Regular pork trimmings .............. 
Special lean pork trimmings ......... 
Extra lean pork trimmings ........... 
Neck bone trimmings ........cseccese 
Pork Cheek Meat ....crccccsecccccscces 
PORK DORFES 26. cc ccccccccccccccccvcecce 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy).... 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat ... 
Beef trimmings .. 


Beet ROASTS 2... ccccccccccce dvecausses 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) ...........0++- 
Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up...... 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up..... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs........ 
Ne ME encicuubececenasdvacevevee 6 
Cured pork tongues (canner trim)..... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 





Domestic round, 180 pack........ 85 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ 43 
Wide export rounds ............ 
Medium export rounds............ 40 
Narrow export rounds............ 57 
No. 1 Weasands. ....cccccccccccess 
No, 2 wensands.......csesccsecces 
No. 1 DUMBB. occ. cccccccccccccccee 34 
TOG, SI iodo c6as tn 0cteoeescns 2 
Regular MEN saa bans covoccaone pe ooa.0 
Selected wide middies........ eeee 

Dried bladders: 
REMEY Ses een civevs essence 
Pr rrr ree 
GIES “ca csiicceccsncvcececee 
BE gecdeuCegcaccsoracoestcueers 

Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds............. 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... 2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100. a -1.25@1.35 
Wide, per 100 yan... .cccccccccs @1.00 
Bxtra wide, per 100 WOR s6 ceveiee 
RAS Aarrer 83 
Large prime bungs.........-..e00+ 22 
Medium prime bungs .......... 10 
SO WUD onc ccnsdvvess 6 
rarer areuee 18 


BCOMACHS 2. vccrcccccscoccccccccce 


10 
VINEGAR PICK] LED PRODUCTS, | 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. 


Pork feet, 200-1b. 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. 






Plate beef * Bet acdkbetes : 
Bxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. 











SAUSAGE MATERIALS, 





9Q859989S5 


Honeycomb tripe, ene sbi “yds A eee 
Pocket age we 200-Ib. bbl......... 


bbl y 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-1b. See «+. 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Meas Pork, regmiar...vccoccsccocccsccecve 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces........ 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces........ 








COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.574%4@1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 qi. oi 


Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77% 

White oak ham tierces...........+. 312% 
Red oak lard tierces............0+5 2.42 2.45 
White oak lard tierces...........+- 2.62% @2.65 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb, cartons, rolls or 


prints, f.o.b, Chicago..... ° @25 
White animal fat margarines. in ‘i-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.0.b. a 20% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago. 17 


($0 and 60-Ib. solid’ packed ‘tubs, ie 
per lb. less.) 
Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


WERteR GONE CHORES so cncicccnesevcdececes @11y% 
Me GN Ick seca dinesdc¥eevanes y11% 
Short clear middles, 60-lb. avg. ...... 15% 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs.............6. @11% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs................ @12 
Rib bellies, 20@25 Ibs.........eeeeeees @11% 
Rib bellies, 25@3O Ibs...........eeeees @11% 
Wat DGGNS, TOGss US. oc ccccccccccecs 10 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs. ...... Sdvcceoees @12 
NE Iso od 5 ahh on cedesewniean< @12 
EI aN adecawabachetdkesc¥usecedegek wee @ 8% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs....... aigte's @25 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @26% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs....... @23 
Plonics, 4@S Ws. ...6.cceccccsccccccceve 20 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........e.eeeeee @31% 
Standard bacon, 6@S8 Ibs.............. @26% 
No, 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, S@1Z Ws. .....cccccccccce ee @47 
Outeldes, GEO Tom. 2... cccccccccccccs @41 
Knuckles, 5@O Ibs... ...cccccccsccccece } 4 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 36 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @36 


Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @3s8 





Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted... @25 

Ceoked picnics, skinned, fatted.. cee @26 

Cooked loin roll, smoked..........+05. @45 

ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard oil ........... eeccee 14 

Headlight burning oil ........eeseeees 12% 
Po Ae 8 ere rer 12% 
Weetre We. F. TORE OD vcccccccceccccsve 2% 
ie Dee 11% 
Bixtra No. 1 lard of) ...ccccccccces ee 11% 
WHO, 2 FOR GE co ccccciccccccccscccccce 10% 
Se I See ree seeeeee 10% 
pT | rere 10% 
20 D. Te NE. Sas acaicsaavckecs 17% 
Pure neatsfoot Mt hen cCeeebekcceea can 138% 
Special neatsfoot oil soe 12% 
Oxtra neatsfoot oil @11% 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil 114% 





Oil weighs 7% lbs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for oil in barrels. 





LARD. 
Prime GtOAM cocccccccccccccccccecces @10.97% 
PYRO BOORMM, MOORS isc ccc cccccccsces @10.72% 
Kettle rendered, tierces ..........6. 11.25 
Refined lard, boxes, We dees a vances 12.25 
BE OT ce scacenecesescctadccnecce @10.75 
Neutral, OE BUND aca ctdsanesececes @138.25 
Compound, acc. to quantity......... 114%@11% 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
Oleo oil, extra, in tierces, 10% 
Oleo stocks eocccece ee 10 
Prime No. 1 oleo Olle eee eees 9% 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil...... @ 9% 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil. braeeancecs @ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible .......... . @10% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 9% 
Prime packers PE oo 0ike 65 00090.660 206 8% 
No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a........... oes TH@ 8B 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a........00. -» 6%@7 
Choice white grease..........sseeeeeees 84%@ 8% 
BAW GORI 6 ove kccescacaes 260scege ee 8 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid 7 7% 
Yellow grease, ae Ai - g 1% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a......... 7 





VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil in i f.0.b. 


Valley points, nom., prompt......... a6 
White, deodorized, in bbls., c. £0) Chgo.10% @10% 
Yellow, deodorized, in bbls........... --104%@10% 
Soap stock, 50% CER. EOMaccccceces 2%@ 
Corn oil, in_ tanks, PO, WSs. 00 7%@ 8 
Soya bean, £.0.D. WUD. cc cccccccdene +---10%@10% 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b, const. He 4 7 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom. @ 9% 

SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
20% 80 





ALBIS. 2 oc cccccccscecccesee eccccce 

Cinnamon ........cccccces coccsecce 26 18 
Ns cs ds todtesnaadebunc veacecs oe 36 
Corlander ......cccccccceces veaeeee 8 
GINMEP 2 ccccccccccces oecccevcccece ee 

MARR ccccccccccccccevcccscceeoe -+-1.00 1.05 
Nutmeg ......... Seadedsctdene toned as 

Pepper, Diack .....cccccccccecccee . 36 39% 
Pepper, Cayenne ...... ‘ ee 40 
Pepper, red ...ceccccce as 24 
Pepper, white .......... 59 68 
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Retail Section 


Competition Does 
Dealer Who Has 


Why should a housewife pat- 
ronize your store, Mr. Retailer? 

Are you giving her better mer- 
chandise? 

Can she shop at your place of 
business more conveniently and 
more satisfactorily ? 

Are your service and accommo- 
dations superior to those of your 
competitors ? 


Are you offering good values 
for the housewife’s dollar? 

The aim of every retail meat dealer 
should be to make his business dis- 
tinctive—to render service and offer 
merchandise not obtainable in other 
stores. The retailer who can do this 
in greatest measure is the one who will 
have the least worry about competition. 

How the spur of chain store competi- 
tion drove one retailer to place his 
store on an efficient basis and in a 
class by itself is told in the following 
article. In contains information of 
value for the dealer who is trying to 
attract to his store the greatest number 
of customers. 2 

We are hearing much these days 
about. the growth of chain meat stores 
and the severe competition they are 
causing the independent retail meat 
dealer, 

Chain meat stores are increasing 
rapidly in numbers; they do business 
legally, and if there were not a- place 
for them they would soon go out of 
business. The fact that people pat- 
ronize them is, it seems to me, the best 
evidence that they are rendering a 
service. 

This service may or may not be 
needed, but one thing is certain—no 
housewife is compelled to patronize 
them. If she buys her meats from 
them there is a reason. She may or 
may not be getting a better price, 
better service or better merchandise. 
The main point is that the chain store 
attracts many meat buyers and holds 
them. 

Studied Retail Merchandising. 

To cure a disease it must first be 
diagnosed. If an independent retail 
merchant is suffering from chain store 
competition he should find out why 
people patronize them in preference to 
his establishment. When he has this 
information he has taken the first step 
to correct the trouble. 

In a large Mid-West city a certain 


Not Worry Meat 
Distinctive Store 


retail meat dealer has been very suc- 
cessful in meeting the competition of 
the chain store. Although there are 
several chain meat stores in his city, 
he has not only been able to hold his 
own but to increase his business and 
his profits. This has not been at the 
expense of the chain stores, by the way, 
but at the expense of the other retail 
meat dealers in his city who have not 
made constructive efforts to meet the 
changing merchandising situation. 
Early in the game this retailer real- 
ized that the chain store would become 
an important factor in the retail mer- 
chandising field, and even before the 
chain store made its appearance in his 
city he began to study the situation and 


to evolve plans for meeting it when it 
arose. 


In the first place he foresaw that with 
its large resources the chain store was 
in a position to use managerial ability 
of a higher class than was common in 
the large majority of the retail stores, 
and he realized that if the chain store 
ever did come to his city it would be 
conducted in the most efficient manner. 

Studied Meat Cutting. 

His first step, therefore, was to put 
his store on an efficient basis. He 
studied retail merchandising, store 
arrangement, buying, advertising and 
selling. As fast as ideas came to him 
they were put into use. His store was 
revamped, the layout changed, new fix- 
tures were installed and all facilities 
adopted for serving customers quickly 
and efficiently. 

His next step was to learn all he 
possibly could about meat cutting and 
the preparation of new meat cuts. He 
was not a youngster in the game and 








Attractive Cuts 
From Forequarters 


Are you familiar, Mr. Retailer, 
with the new methods of preparing 
attractive cuts from the fore quar- 
ters of beef? 

The dealer who familiarizes him- 
self with these new cuts will be 
able to make many attractive pieces 
of merchandise that will move read- 
ily when properly displayed. 

They are palatable and nutritious 
and can be sold at prices that many 
housewives will find attractive. 

Some dealers are finding it profit- 
able to give distinctive names to 

than to dis 




















thought he was pretty well informed 
on how to get the most out of a car- 
cass, but he found there was much to 
learn. Today he is offering attractive 
cuts no other store is in a position to 
prepare and this fact alone brings him 
much business. 

In this connection it early occurred 
to him that the chain store, when it 
came, would do business largely on a 
price basis, and he commenced to figure 
out how he could give his customers the 
most for their money. Here is where 
his new knowledge of meat cutting 
came in handy. 

Soon there began to appear in his 
cases cheap cuts put up in an attractive 
manner. These were not labeled with 
the ordinary terms used in the meat 
trade, but rather were given such names 
as Blank’s Economy Roast, Blank’s Pot 


‘Roast, Blank’s Short Rib Roll, ete. 


New Cuts Become Popular. 


In every case the dealer used his 
name in connection with these meats. 
For the most part they were prepared 
from the forequarter and in every case 
they offered good value to the cus- 
tomer. The fact that they were pre- 
pared and displayed in an attractive 
manner helped to sell them. 

These meats have become very popu- 
lar. The housewives do not know from 
what part of the carcass they are cut 
and they seem to care less. They know 
that the meats are first-class and that 
they meet their needs and can be had 
at attractive prices. And they ask for 
these meats by the names that have 
been given to them by the retailer. 

Having put his business on an effi- 
cient basis and made preparations to 
meet the price situation, this retailer 
then began to go after business in an 
aggressive manner. In the first place 
he realized there are all grades of 
hotels, restaurants, clothing stores, etc., 
and he reasoned that the coming of the 
chain store might bring about a situa- 
tion whereby the same might be true 
of those stores selling meats. 

Caters to All Classes. 


When the chain store came, he 
reasoned, there would be some of his 
customers who would patronize it. 
Others, he felt, would not care for the 
service and the quality of merchandise 
the chain store would have to offer. In 
a third class he put those he believed 
would want to place their orders over 
the telephone and have them delivered. 

The problem was to separate the 
housewives of the city into these dif- 
ferent classes. This he was unable to 
do. His first intention was to try to 
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conduct a store catering to a particular 
class of business, but early in his plan- 
ning he abandoned this idea and decided 
to conduct a store that would attract the 
greatest number of people of all classes. 
This is the policy he follows today. 

He carries nothing but meats of high 
quality, but, as explained above, he has 
cuts attractively prepared for the 
housewife who must watch her food 
expenditures. If the housewife desires 
to carry her bundle away with her there 
is no reduction in the price, but if she 
wants it delivered she is charged for 
the service. 

In short there is merchandise and 
service at a price for every class of 
people in his city. 

Being Different Brought Success. 

His advertising is never based on 
prices, although they are incidental to 
almost every piece of advertising 
matter sent out. He does not pretend 
to do business on a price basis and he 
takes pains to emphasize this fact. He 
does make it clear, however, that only 
first quality meats are handled in his 
shop and that there are palatable, 
nutritious cuts at prices everyone in the 
city can afford to pay. 

All of the work he has done, he says, 
has been of value to him in enabling 
him to increase his business in the face 
of rather severe chain store competition. 
But, more than anything else, he at- 
tributes his success to the fact that 
he has been able to make his store dis- 
tinctive in the character of much of the 
merchandise it has for sale. 

The retail meat store owner, he says, 
who finds himself slipping because of 
chain store competition can make a 
wise move by learning how to make 
attractive, nutritious cuts from the 
fore quarters of beef. The chain store 
as a rule does not go in for this kind of 
merchandise nor would the housewife 
know what to ask for if it did. 

By giving these attractively prepared 
cuts distinctive names, the dealer puts 
his store in a class by itself. It is then 
in a position to serve the economical 
buyer with meats she did not know 
existed and which will give her very 
good values for her money. 

In this connection also, he advises the 
use of the larding needle wherever this 
instrument will improve the quality of a 
cut. Originally he used a needle that 
left fat of rather large size in the cuts, 
but lately he has abandoned this large 
needle and is now using the smallest 
size he can get. The same amount of 
fat distributed through the cut with a 
small needle, he says, will make a more 
attractive and tasty cut than placing 
the fat in a few places. 
fe 


Watch the “Wanted” page for oppor- 
tunities, 
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CASHING IN ON BEEF. 

Retail beef cuts have “gone modern.” 
The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and various beef interests are 
responsible. 

Beef cuts, as well as anything else, 
must be up to date, according to the 
reasoning of the board and the beef 
folks. If they are not up to date they 
will lose their prestige. 

Modern cutting methods have come 
as a result. The board is demonstrat- 
ing these methods to retailers, packers 
and others interested in the subject of 
meat. The campaign was _ launched 
only recently, but it is destined to be- 
come national in scope. 

Those sponsoring the program are 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, the beef breed associations— 
Hereford, Shorthorn and Aberdeen An- 
gus—and the Institute of American 
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National Live Stock and Meat Board 
407 8. Dearborn St. Pa Chicago, Ul. 


In Cooperation with 














Meat Packers. The work is under the 
direct supervision of the board. 

“In purchasing food the consumer of 
today demands the attractive, handy 
package,” says R. C. Pollock, general 
manager of the board. “Consequently, 
purveyors of all kinds of food are striv- 
ing to meet this demand. The meat 
retailer must take cognizance of this 
modern trend. The beef cuts now be- 
ing introduced have been designed, after 
long study and experimentation, to 
keep pace with the times.” 

This is an age of kitchenettes, mo- 
tor cars and small families, Mr. Pol- 
lock pointed out. The housewife wants 
the food she buys in a form requiring 
the least trouble possible on her part. 
The purchaser must be served. 

The modern beef cuts are winning 
high favor with the trade wherever 
demonstrated, it is said. Packers and 
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retailers alike have voiced their ap- 
proval of the methods and view them 
as a long step in the advancement of 
merchandising practices. 

To date demonstrations have been 
given for the trade at a number of 
points, principally in Ohio, and accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Board 
the work is to continue at top speed, 
branching out into all sections of the 
country. 


These new beef cutting methods are 
described and illustrated in “Cashing in 
on Beef,’ a 85-page bulletin showing ex- 
actly how to break up the forequarter of 
beef into popular modern cuts. 

Copies of this booklet can be obtained 
by addressing THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
or the National Live Stock and Meat 
Roard, 37 W. Van Buren st., Chicago. 


~ ~~ 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


F. O. Richardson has been succeeded 
in the meat and grocery business at 
546 Main st., Lawrence, Kan., by W. H. 
Kenyon, formerly of Valley Falls, Kan. 

At St. Paul, Ind., James Wilson has 
purchased the Carl Wolfe meat market, 
which has been established 22 years. 

F. W. Bernard has sold his meat and 
grocery business at Decatur, Mich., to 
Joe Darflinger. 

Morris McKay has purchased the L. 
Galloway stock of meats and groceries 
at Greenville, Mich. 

N. W. Holmes, Peck, Mich., has sold 
his meat and grocery business to Joseph 
Kuepper. 

The A. T. Worstell Grocery Co. has 
purchased the meat business at 1016 
Wabash ave., Vincennes, Ind., from 
Geo. Burnside & Son. 

C. A. McKee has been succeeded in 
the meat business on West Main st., 
Cambridge City, Ind., by H. C. Johnson. 

Frank A. Rowe has purchased the 
City Meat Market from Walton Kemp 
& Son. 

Frank Sleder, of Traverse City, will 
open a meat market at Northport, Mich. 

Harry Misner has succeeded to the 
meat. and grocery business of Yaw & 
Misner at Battle Creek, Mich. 

D. E. McFerren has opened the Cash 
Does It meat market at Ashland, Ore. 

J. O. Todd has purchased the Sadler 
grocery and market at Anderson, Ind. 

The McMarr Stores has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of the 
Grange Co-operative Stores at Hood 
River, Ore. 

W. C. Miller, Blairsburg, Ia., recently 
sold his meat market to Harry Hughes. 

P. E. Wanerus has purchased the 
meat market of Joe Merrett at Wash- 
ington, Ia. 

Floyd F. Hatch, William R. Tundall, 
and C. E. Jones have recently organized 
at Butte, Mont., the Montana Stores, 
Inc., meat market and grocery, with a 
capital of $125,000. 

Joe’s Meat Market was_ recently 
opened at 517 West Park st., Butte, 
Mont. 

The Bullis meat market and grocery 
at Union Grove, Wis., has been pur- 
chased by Herbert Ziemke. 

The new A. and P. meat market, West 
Bend, Wis., will open in the near future, 
in the recently remodeled Langlois 
building. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 
A general meeting of the members of 
Ye Olde New York Branch and other 
affiliated branches of the New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers, Inc., was held on Tuesday evening, 
October ‘15th, at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
There was a splendid attendance, in- 
cluding Shirley Wynn, Health Commis- 
sioner of New York; Henry Loehman, 
recording secretary of the State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers; B. F. Mc- 
Carthy, marketing specialist, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; 
David Van Gelder, president New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal- 
ers; George Kramer, president National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers; 
R. Denzer, representative of the 
Continental Casualty Company; A. 
Gondeck, secretary of the Staten Island 
Branch; P. Breitweiser of the Bronx 
Branch, and C. Roesel of the Jamaica 
Branch. 





Commissioner Wynn gave a _ very 
interesting account of the efforts that 
had been put forth since 1872 to stamp 
out contagious diseases in New York. 

Henry Loehman, of the State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, talked enthu- 
siastically of the results that can be 
obtained through cooperation on the 
part of retailers in all branches of 
business. 

David Van Gelder followed up by 
saying that cooperation along social 
lines would do much toward cementing 
relations and bringing about better con- 
ditions for all in the trade. 

George Kramer spoke on_ business 
conditions generally as they pertained 
to the retailer, the packer and the chain 
store operator. 

Lester Kirschbaum, chairman of the 
ball committee, made what he chooses 
to call his maiden speech, reporting 
progress on the arrangements for the 
annual ball. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Oct. 17, 1929: 


Fresh Beef: 


STEERS (700 lbs. —* 
Choice 





CHICAGO. 


. $22.00@25.00 






NEW YORK. PHILA. 


BOSTON. 


$24.00@25.50 = $24.00@25.00 





Good 21.00@ 22.00 20.00@24.00 22.00@24.00 
STEERS (5 3 
SD -cuunron on d50% > 0% cu RE ce ekesstes 24.00@25.50 24.00@26.00 
DOOR cccccccescvccescssnce Z1.COGIS.CO lw cece 20.00@: 24. 00 22.00@24.00 
STEERS (500 Ibs. up): 3 
Medium ........ . — - 16.00@20.00 17.00@20.00 17.00@20.00 16.00@21.00 
 wdenersecnes . 14.00@16.00 14.50@17.00 W.00@1IT.00 can enerees 
STEERS (1): 
Yearling (300-550 Ibs.) : 
Perr ae 8S ee 24.00@26.00 
DE Skuwetnesetescccncecosccesescs BOE 3 ccsesses ; 20.50@24.50 
SE. i sca de weve — ) — * Gere rer ry y A i ee ey a 
COWS: 
Pree ‘ -» 15.50@16.50 15.50@ 16.00 16.50@18.00 15.50@17.00 
Medium ............. . : - 14.50@15.50 14.50@ 15.50 15.50@17.00 14.00@15.50 
ER we wevessnsevesscvesenesc + 13.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 13.00@14.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 


VEALERS (2 
Oo See .. 23.00@25.00  25.00@26.00 24.00@27.00 ss... 
GORE sccccccess Lane e oe -sseeeeee 19.00@23.00 22.00@25.00 20.00@ 24.00 2.00@24 
Medium conen : --++« 16,00@19.00 19.00@22.00 18.00@21.00 is. oom. “90 
Common + 14.00@16.00 17.00@19.00 16.00@18.00 16.00@18.00 


CALF (2) (3): 
Choice ........ 





18.00@21.00 


RR SoS i wokteusesnses oeeeebebar ") 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00  15.00@18.00 —17.00@18.00 
Medium -++++e 14,00@16.00 15.00@17.00 14.00@15.00 15.00@ 16.00 
I ccc cccccccecscccses 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 





Fresh Lamb and Mutton: : 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 








Choice .......-..+++.. 24.00@ 25.00 25.00@26.00 24.00@26.00 25.00@ 26.00 
GOOd ......eeeceeeeeeeeees 22.00@24.00  24.00@25.00  28.00@25.00  24.00@25.00 
Medium Sabecives ; -. 20.00@22.00 21.00@24.00 22.00@23.00 20.00@23.00 
CC EEE + 18.00@20.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 16.00@19.00 
LAMB (39-45 Ibs.) : 
Choice ........... --+ 24.00@25.00  25.00@26.00 —-23.00@25.00 —- 25.00@ 26.00 
Good ... . -» 22.00@24.00  24.00@25.00 22.00@24.00 24.00@25.00 
Medium - 19.00@22.00  21.00@24.00 21.00@22.00 20.00@23.00 
Common - 18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 16.00@19.00 
LAMB (46-55 Ibs.) : 
MINN 44440 0k spb Shae 464 0% . 21.00@22.00  22.00@24.00 21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 
Ss bi as cons wes - 20.00@21.00 21.00@23.00  20.00@22.00 19.00@21.00 


- 11.00@12.00 


12.00@13.00 11.00@12.50 11.00@12.00 


.—= oo eereeeececesees 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 9.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 
Common ....... 7.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 10.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
IAINS: 
8-10 RM wate coe bres fo valk te 24.00@26.00 26.50@28.00 26. pease. 4 27.00@28.00 
10-12 eS eo, eS 26.00@27.00 25.00@27 26.00@27.00 
os ee eae ..+ 22.00@24,00 24.50@26.00 23.00@24. o 24.00@26.00 
PCN ss Sousepancncahsuh-< ... 18.00@20.00 19.00@22.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@22.00 
a. N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 Ni akasaksokabon Sl a re TT RORID.0O a wnnecisces 


Pr Bad 
6-8 Ib. av. 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4-8 Ib. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 
ES. sluvnbbace «wtussos 


20.00@22.00 


. 18.00@16.00 


TRIMMINGS: 
TEE is bid <chescaba cae cup kas ent Dey. -' Se teeeteer «th ash etgubaait rep daes ene 
tt ih iicatv ieee bawebessens>eces DEEEED. <snestnatas 9 asceeoevec 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
at New York and Chicago. (8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on" 








October 19, 1929. 


B. F. McCarthy discussed the rela- 
tions between the government and the 
retailers, and offered to be of every 
assistance possible to the members of 
the association. 

The speaking was followed by a 
musical program which was greatly 
enjoyed by all present. The meeting 
was a success, bringing out many in- 
teresting phases, and aside from the 
business conducted all agreed that the 
musical program made the evening one 
to be remembered for a long time. 


Jacob Bloch, long in retail circles and 
now in the real estate business, will 
celebrate with Mrs. Bloch their fortieth 
wedding anniversary on October 27 at 
the Ambassador Hotel. 

At the business meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary on Thursday after- 
noon of last week in the Hotel McAlpin, 
much constructive work was ac- 
complished and a number of social 
events planned for the coming winter 
season. One of the first events will be 
a bunco party on Thursday afternoon, 
October 24, in the McAlpin. The hostess 
on this occasion will be one of the new 
members, Mrs. Anton Hehn of Brook- 
lyn, who will have a number of as- 
sistants, some also new members. A 
report from Mrs. A. Werner, Jr., an- 
nounced the holding of a Food Craft 
Shop’s luncheon and card party on Jan- 
uary 29, 1930. But more about this 
later, as other enjoyable events are 
planned for the interval. President 
Mrs. Hembdt stated that Mrs. Frank 
Kunkel was still confined to the hos- 
pital. She also reported Corresponding 
Secretary Mrs. Ehrenreich as recover- 
ing from her recent illness as well as 
Mrs. Moe Loeb. Congratulations were 
extended to Mrs. William Kramer and 
Mrs. Oscar Schaefer who had wedding 
anniversaries, 


Oscar Schaefer of Ye Olde New York 
Branch and Mrs. Schaefer, a past vice 
president of the Ladies Auxiliary, cele- 
brated the 2ist anniversary of their 
wedding by a dinner at their home on 
Saturday evening of last week. 


National president George Kramer, 
and Mrs. Kramer, the first president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated the 
3lst anniversary of their wedding on 
Friday of this week. 


Herman Kirschbaum, president of Ye 
Olde New York Branch, and Mrs. 
Kirschbaum celebrated the 31st anni- 
versary of their wedding on Friday of 
this week. 


The following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended October 12, 1929: Meat—Brook- 
lyn, 1,398 lbs.; Manhattan, 192 lbs.; 
Queens, 5 lbs. Poultry and game— 
Brooklyn, 500 lbs.; Manhattan, 63 lbs. 

mde 2 
VESTEYS ENLARGE MEAT CHAIN. 

Official cabled reports indicate that 
the vast chain of retail meat markets 
owned by the Vestey interests is being 
strengthened wherever possible. This 
is in contradiction of the rumored tend- 
ency on the part of the Vesteys to dis- 
pose of their retail affiliations. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Miss Florence Drummond, of the 
New York office of Fred B. Cooper, is 
enjoying a fall vacation. 

J. H. Lawrence of Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Company, Brooklyn, will spend next 
week in Buffalo on business. 


J. C. Peyton, president of the Peyton 
Packing Company, El Paso, Texas, was 
a visitor to New York during last week. 


E. V. Blackman, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Company, Mason City, Iowa, has 
been visiting at the plants of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., in New York. 


Frank J. Sullivan, president of the 
Sullivan Packing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., renewed acquaintances in New 
York for a few days of last week. 

Mark Rowan, of the receiving depart- 
ment of the Ferris branch of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., will be married this week 
to Miss Sally O’Neil of New York. 


Thomas H. Nash, vice-president and 
general manager of the Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, Ohio, spent a few 
days in New York during the past week. 


Russell Bush, beef department, Swift 
& Company, central office, is spending a 
week in Chicago, while C. H. Smith, 
office manager, Chicago, is visiting in 
New York. 

After an illness of several months 
James E. Davidson, who was well known 
in packing and provision circles, passed 
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Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avene, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul 8t., 
poze of Woodward rd Bidg., Washington, 7 Cc, 


think ‘ef 
BASKETS 


Best, Lightest, strengest 


A. Backus, Jr. & Sons 


Dept. N., DETROIT, MIOR. 


































































Hie Mathieson Ammonia 


















Anbydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH VANILLIN _COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 
LIQUID CHLORINE BENZALDEHYDE 
BLEACHING POWDER ETHYL VANILLIN 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS BENZOYL CHLORIDE 
bos gm OF SODA BENZOATE OF SODA 
H T H (HYPOCHLORITE) BENZYL ALCOHOL 
PURITE (FUSED SODA — SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
The high Mathi itandard fact reap the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient seeeiee toevery A 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


gm MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS fix. 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 















away on October 14 at Old Bridge, BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 

N. J. Mr. Davidson was connected with Receipts of Western dressed meats 
the National Packing Company for a and local slaughters under federal and 
number of years and later operated a city inspection at Boston for the week 
brokerage office under the name of ended Oct. 12, 1929, with comparisons: 
Davidson & Weil. Prior to his illness ties § rah 
he was associated with Arthur L. Dyer. oaial Pears wank, 


Mr. Davidson was buried in Woodlawn Western dressed ments: Oct. 12. week. 1928. 
cemetery on Friday, October 18. He — Steers, curcnssss ...... — a 
is survived by his wife, Mrs. Edith Bulls, CATCARSES Apreeeen ‘ 51 t= 4 = 

j Veals, carcasses ...... 1,527 1,0: 
Davidson. Lambs, carcasses ..... 19,955 19,706 1, 129 
; —e— Mutton, carcasses .... 1,236 1,556 
gt Pere ree 489,907 381,644 296, 864 

NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. local slaughters: 


CUBES on sivcecccnscwvats 1,442 1,201 1,590 


Receipts of Western dressed meats = Gaives 2111 1708 1,598 


and local slaughters under federal in- MN ops sersveesbevers 7,708 7,802 12,128 
spection at New York, for week ended SHEEP oo. e sees eeereeees 7,320 6,848 4,874 
Oct. 12, 1929, with comparisons: Rance ee 

\~. ar Cor. PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Westn. drsed. mts. Oct. 12. week. 1928. Receipts of Western dressed meats 


Steers, carcasses.... 7.570% 9,004 7,162 and local slaughters under city and 
SEES, CAREER... 4 be ‘ea federal inspection at Philadelphia for 


Bulls, carcasses... - 180 83 164 
Veals, carcasses..... 10,755 10,629 8,387 the week ended Oct. 12, 1929: 
Lambs, carcasses.... 27,857 ay 449 27,007 : 
Mutton, carcasses... . 4,148 3,679 3,665 Week : Cor. 
Beef cuts, Ibs....... 343.589 237/873 538.174 ended Prev. —_ week, 
Pork cuts, Ibs....... 1,901,606 1,689,941 1,127,287 Wesiern dressed meats: Oct, 12, week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 1,773 2,492 1,935 
Local slaughters: Cows, carcasses ...... 1,196 1,214 1,388 
AA eee 9,168 8,971 9,576 Bulls, carcasser ...... 437 329 276 
oo a ee 12,437 12,932 14.746 Veals, carcasses ...... 1,667 1,770 1,551 
. Sea 57,643 54,134 48,723 Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,368 18,362 12,239 
ne EET 63,690 58,904 58,910 Mutton, carcasses .... 2,690 1,566 1,602 
ee ore ‘516, 622 489,314 604,936 
—_ = Iwcal slaughters: 
‘ x . CE? tps wemeetrweeare 1,413 1,537 1,350 
BARBER VISITS IN THE EAST. Osives eccccll ae e e 
E. G. Barber, for seventeen years in Syer, 0000000000000 “Zao "eisos "700 
charge of the Pittsburgh branch of the aes 


St. Louis Independent Packing Co., and 

later general manager of the company What are the temperature require- 
at St. Louis, who is now retired and ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
living in California, has been making peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
a ten day visit among his old friends “Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
in the Pittsburgh territory. packer’s guide. 

















CAR LOTS 










Price Quality 





BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


BARREL LOTS 





742-44 W. 45th Street, CHICAGO 





J.S. Hoffman Company 


| Specialists in 


Sausage—Corned Beef 
| Dried Beef — Cheese 


ote 








181-183 Franklin St. 
NEW YORK 


322-330 W. Illinois St. 
CHICAGO 





Service 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 


$13.00@13.25 
Steers, medium 


- 10.50@13.00 
- 7,00@ 8.50 





ows, 
Bulls, cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 


$15.75@18.50 
Vealers, medium 


12,00@15.75 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
Lambs, medium 

Lambs, common 

Ewes, medium to choice 


LIVE HOGS. 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 


Pigs, 80- 140, 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy .........++..++.+-25%@27 
Choice, native light 254% @27 
Native, common to fair 23% @27 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 

Native choice yearlings, 400@600 lbs.. 
Good to choice heifers 

Good to choice 

Common to fair cows 

Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


@30 31 @33 
28 @30 
25 @27 
42 @44 
36 @41 
32 @35 


Bolognas 

Rolls, reg., 6@8 lbs. avg.. 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. avg.. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALF. 


Prime veal @30 
Good to choice veal 

Med. to common veal 

Good to choice calves 

Med. to common calves 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambs, prime @27 
@25 

@i4 

@10 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 
fresh ii 


Pork loins, fresh, 

Pork tenderloins, 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs......... 1 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western............... 23 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. .22 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg..... 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 8 Ibs. 
average = 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 

Spareribs, fresh 


SMOKED MEATS. 

Hams, 8@10 Ibs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 ibs. avg............2+00-- 23 
Hams, 12@14 Ibs, avg.... 

1s aisy 
Picnics, > 164%@17' 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 17%@ 1814 
BOGE POD, TIE a wwsvcesecssccicocees 32 36 
SO BUM, NET sod cc cccccscoccsocces @38 
Bacon, boneless, a @24 
Bacon, boneless, @22 
Pickled bellies, sao Ibs. avg. @20 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging tenders 

Lamb fries 


Shop fat 

Breast fat 
Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 944-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..20 2.20 2.40 2.60 3.65 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 2.00 3.40 
Buttermilk No, 1. 1.85 cove 
Buttermilk No. 2. 1.65 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 





Creamery, extra (92 score) 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 
Creamery, lower grades 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 


@39% 


Extras, dozen 

oxtra firsts, doz. 

PE, MI, Son scccnsebarsbncerersce 
Checks 


@46 
@43 
@40 
@32 


LIVE POULTRY. 


colored, per lb. via express 
Leghorn, fancy 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to bex—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib. @32 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib...27 @28 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib...25 @27 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @25 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...23 @24 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @33 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... D3 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. dozen, 
Ducks— 
Long Island, per Ib 
Turkeys— 
Argentine, young toms, 14-16 lbs..... 42 
Argentine, young hens, 10 Ibs. up... .40 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib.............. 45 
Chickens, fryers—fresh—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 lbs., per lb @30 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per lb 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. per Ib 
Western, 48 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


a 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago 
New York. Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Oct. 10, 1929: 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


@35 
@23 


Oct. 4 5 7 8 9 10 
. 44 44 444% 44% 44% 44% 
. 46 46 46 46 46 45% 
Boston ...46% 46% 46% 46% 46 46 
Phila. ...47 47 47 47 47 46% 
Wholesale prices of carlots-—-fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 
438% 48% 44 44 
teceipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last -—Since Jan. 1— 
Oct. 10. week. year. 1929. 1928. 
30,510 33,474 Holiday 2,679.473 Holiday 
51,333 Holiday 2,975,402 Holiday 
13,065 Holiday 1,006,881 Holiday 
14,204 Holiday 939,475 Holiday 


Chicago 
ms Ss 


Chicago. 


Boston. . 
Phila... 
112,076 Holiday 7,601,231 Holiday 


Total 117,275 


Cold storage movement (lbs ): 

Same 
week-day 
last year. 
Holiday 
Hotitay 
Holiday 
Holiday 


Holiday 


In Out 
Oct. 10. Oct. 10. 
Chicago . 47,910 21,428 
New York..130,121 75,672 
Boston - 14,945 30,036 
Phila. 61,705 $7,312 


184,448 


On hand 
Oct. 11 
8,737,840 
6,684,195 
2,328,563 
1,510,346 


19,240,944 





Total ....254,711 


October 19, 1929. | 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
POE TOD: BOS. 5 bcs cree cvivccdesvess 2.10@ 2.15 


Ammonium sulphate, double 
per 100 lbs. f.a.s. New Y 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 


Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........ 4.00 & 10c 
Fish guano, grin, 13@14% ammo- 
Se UU. eS Ebicodaneeececvsnca 4.60 & 10c 
Fish 7, Rat 6% ammonia, 
3% A. P. A., f.o.b. fish factory.. 


Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 Ibs. spot.. 


Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
15% B. P. L. bulk 


Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.. 
Phosphates. 


steamed, 3 and 50 
per tom BERici ss esasascs hove s 


4% and 50 bags, 


"8.50 & 50c 
@ 2.10 


-4.35 & 10c 


Foreign bone meal, 
bags, 

Bone meal, raw, 
per ton 

Acid phosphate, 
more, per ton, 


@27.00 


@36.50 
bulk, 
16% fi 


Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 99%, per ton 


Beef. 

50% wunground 

60% unground 
Meat Scraps, Ground. 


f.o.b. Balti- 
at @ 9.50 


@12.50 

@ 9.10 
Os0:7 i i 
@4A7.75 


Cracklings, 


@ 1. 
Cracklings, 


OF 
@ 1.12", 
@65.00 
@75.00 
BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin mee, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 Caine Oo 


per 100 pes 
Binck or striped hoofs, per ton. 
White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., per 
100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 


— eo —_- 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Oct. 12, 1929, 
are officially reproted by the U. S. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 


@ 85.00 
- 45.00@ 50.00 
@ 75.00 


0.00 
008: 300. ow 


Cattle. 
Jersey City ........§ 3,908 
Central Union , 
New York 


Calves. Hogs. 


1,851 


Sheep. 


10,921 
13,110 
14,170 


Previous week 


Two weeks ago .... 9,242 27,355 











Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


nee ans 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 

















Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 6113-0114 


























, 1929. 


0 & 10c 


0 & 50c 
@ 2.10 


& 10¢ 
5 & 10c 


@27.00 
@36.50 


@ 9.50 


@12.50 
@ 9 
@3t 


00@125.00 
@ 85.00 
00@ 50.00 
@ 75.00 


@110.00 
J0@ 200.00 


y York 
2, 1929, 
0 ee 


mies as 


s. Sheep. 
41,506 
12,005 

7,686 





